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NOT SO EASILY 

U. 8. G. ** Will you play upon this pipe?” 

C. S. ** My lord, T can not.” 

U.S. G. ‘Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your fingers and thumb, 
give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these 
are the stops.” 

C. S. “‘ But these can not I command to any utterance of harmony; I have not the skill.” 
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PLAYED UPON. 


U.S. G. “Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me!« You would ply 
you would seem to know my Stops; you would pluck out the heart of my myste *y 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass: and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet can not you make it speak. Why. do you think, I 
Call me what instrument you will, th gh you n pret 


upon me; 


am easier to be played on than a pipe ? 
me, you can not play upon me.”—Hamvet, Act III., Scene IT. 
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GF Witnu this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously a 
RicHLy ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT, containing a large variety of 
new and interesting reading matter. 
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WHO DIVIDE THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY ? 

NE of the most extraordinary assertions 
of the supporters of the Cincinnati 
movement is that the President is thrusting 
himself upon the Republican party for a re- 
nomination, and that if he would withdraw 
lis name there would be no trouble, and, 
therefore, that if the Republican cause should 
be ruined, the President will be justly held 
responsible. This remarkable allegation is 
constantly made, and it is evidently believed 
by some sincere persons. Still further it is 
stated very emphatically that even those 
who favor his renomination do so under pro- 
test; that distinguished party leaders who 
publicly support it privately deplore it, and 
that it is incredible that any stanch and 
steady old radical Republican can really 
think the renomination of the President de- 
sirable. These remarks are made in vari- 
ous forms; but they all tend to represent 
the President as a terrible Old Man of the 
Sea who has seated himself immovably upon 
the neck of the Republican party, and who 
is bent upon riding it to destruction. 

We assert, on the other hand, that the 
great mass of the Republican voters of the 
United States who do not hold office, nor 
expect to hold office, who have their own 
views of publie policy, who read the news- 
papers and keep themselves informed of 
the course of public events, and of the char- 
acter of public men, and of the probable mo- 
tives that intluence political conduct, are 
just as much resolved upon the renomina- 
tion and re-election of General GRANT as they 
were upon those of Mr. LINCOLN in 1864. 
‘The only manner in which such an opinion 
tan be verified is, of course, by some elec- 
tion which way be fairly interpreted to turn 
upon the question of the popularity of the 
President: and such was the election in New 
Hampshire. Last year the Republicans in 
that State were defeated. This year, when 
the probability of the renomination of the 
President was evident, yet when a certain 
liostility to it was already declared, and 
when it was fully understood that a Repub- 
lican victory would be interpreted as an ap- 
proval of the President, the recovery of the 
State by the Republicans could have but 
one meaning. 

That this was perfectly understood 1s evi- 
dent trom another fact. The Legislature to 
be elected would choose a United States 
Senator. Senator PATTERSON, who we hope 
will be returned, has always been reckoned 
one of the most independent as well as the 
most honorable of Senators. He went to the 
State Convention which made the nomina- 
tious, and declared that if there were any 
New England Senators opposed to the Presi- 
dent, they were not the Senators from New 
Hampshire. What did this mean? It meant 
that, in Senator PATTERSON’s judgment, the 
Republicans of New Hampshire supported 
the President, and that the Legislature elect- 
ed by them would elect uo mau Senator who 
was not friendly to him. This is the only 
fair interpretation of the Senator’s speech. 
The President was really the Republican 


platform in New Hampshire, and upon it the | 


State was recovered. Will any body seri- 
ously say that it was a victory of the bread- 
and-butter brigade? And if there had been 
any grave disaffection in the party, is it not 
plain that the dissatisfied Republicans would 
have taken care that the very first election 
of the Presidential year should not have 
been of the utmost service to the prospects 
of the renomination ? 

Again, if it be true that distinguished 
party leaders publicly favor the renomina- 
tion and privately groan over its inevitabil- 
ity, what does the fact show but that they 
clearly see the popular preference for the 
President? Those of us who favored the 
renomination of Mr. LINCOLN, at a time 
when we were bitterly reproached for sup- 
porting a trivial and obscene jester who had 
no real antislavery convictions, and was let- 
ting every thing drift, used to reply that the 
people would take care of him, and that the 
politicians would certainly fall into line. 
We were not deceived; and it is as true 
now as it was then that the strength of the 
President is with the people. The personal 
assaults upon him having recoiled with 
shame and ridicule upon those who made 
them. He remains the representative of a 


policy which the people approve, and of 











that stability which they feel to be indis- 
pensable. 

It is not he who thrusts himself upon them 
for renomination— it is they who are re- 
solved to renominate him. By what right, 
therefore, do the Republicans who are op- 
posed to him, and who refuse to countenance 
the Convention of their party because of 
their conviction that the great majority of 
Republicans desire his renomination, charge 
the President with dividing the party, and 
those who favor his renomination with 
abetting his fatal action? Even the New 
York World, patronizing the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and exhorting its leaders to be 
“bold,” says of them: “If they rise to the 
height of the occasion, they will be sup- 
ported by one-third of the Republican par- 
ty.” This is the most fanciful and fantastic 
estimate that eveu irresponsible advocacy 
claims for the schism. We venture to think 
that the Cincinnati leaders themselves 
smile at its exaggeration. The same paper 
in the same article adds that in Connecticut 
in November “the Democracy will bring 
out their full vote, and the liberal Repub- 
licans will support the same candidates ;” 
and that the liberal Republicans, “in combi- 
nation with the Democratic party, will carry 
the State against GRANT next fall by at least 
a hundred thousand majority.” 

That is to say, according to the most par- 
tial estimate, a third of the Republican party 
in alliance with the Democratic party are to 
defeat the candidate of the great majority 
of Republicans; and becatse that majority 
will not relinquish the candidate whom it 
prefers, that candidate is guilty of dividing 
the party! A more ridiculous assertion was 
never made. It is really a declaration that 
the anti-Administration Republicans will 
willingly renounce their principle and bring 
the Democratic party into power rather than 
acquiesce in the nomination of a candidate 
whom they do not prefer. But if this were 
80, is such a minority the proper guide of the 
Republican party? No. If the party is di- 
vided, who is responsible for the misfortune: 
the great mass of Republicans who feel that 
the general conduct of the present Adminis- 
tration is the guarantee that the principles 
of the party will continue to control the pol- 
icy of the government, should the President 
be re-elected; or those Republicans who, in 
alliance with the organized Democratic par- 
ty, which will supply votes for the purpose, 
seek to defeat the candidate whom the party 
prefers ? 





THE PARTY WHIP. 


Do we mean, then, to join the strikers, to 
crack the party whip, and coerce independ- 
ent men from their honest convictions? But 
we assail no motives, we question no man’s 
sincerity. We have often enough in these 
columns advocated the inalienable right of 
scratching, and we certainly hope that no 
man will consent to vote for a rascal be- 
cause he has been regularly nominated. If 
any man thinks that the President is a cor- 
rupt man, let him vote for an honest man 
though the heavens fall—a mishap not to be 
apprehended in consequence. But if he be- 
lieves that government in this country must 
be carried on by party, and holds that the 
dominance of the Republican party is essen- 
tial to the highest national welfare, do not 
let him imperil the success of that party be- 
cause its selection of a candidate does not 
seem to him the best that could be made. 

When the New York Republicans went to 
Chicago in 1860 to nominate Mr. SEWARD, 
and returned with Mr. LINCOLN as a candi- 
date, what would have been thought of any 
one of them who should have declined to 
support a candidate who was ridiculed as a 
third-rate country lawyer? The Republican 
Nestor of New York wept when Mr. SEWARD 
was defeated. But New York Republican- 
ism said, “ The man is honest; it is a prin- 
ciple, not a person, that we sustain;” and 
it gave Mr. LINCOLN fifty thousand majority. 
When we all veted for Mr. FENTON as Gov- 
ernor, and renominated him and re-elected 
him, was it because there were none who 
could think of somebody who might seem 
to them a better candidate? Not at all. 
It was because we knew that for a great 
political result individual personal prefer- 
ences must be subordinated. Yet had any 
Republican in the country honestly felt 
with Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs that Mr. Lin- 
COLN was a slave-hound, he should not have 
voted for him. Had any New York Repub- 
lican believed Mr. FENTON to be an unfit 
person for Governor, he should have refused 
to support him. And we repeat that if any 
Republican believes the President to be a 
dangerous, designing, corrupt man, or per- 
sonally untrustworthy, it is his duty to re- 
fuse to vote for him. It is a safe rule in 
politics, if a rascal is nominated, to vote 
against him; if the choice lies between two 
rascals, to vote for neither—and for the con- 
clusive reason that no good cause can possi- 
bly gain by rascality. 

But while we claim to be party men we 








must be controlled by party conditions until 
we are persuaded that the success of the op- 
position will be less injurious to the country. 
That is a higher law which every Republic- 
an ought to acknowledge. If the Republic- 
ans who go to Cincinnati meant only to 
counsel the party, to influence it legitimate- 
ly, and then to acquiesce in its decision, un- 
less success seemed to them more fatal than 
defeat, their action would be praiseworthy. 
But, as we said last week, the facts do not 
sustain this theory. We ask again, there- 
fore, by what right are the friends of the 
President accused of injuring the party be- 
cause they desire his nomination? His op- 
ponents have the weight of their characters, 
of their abilities, of their services, of their 
eloquence, and of their arguments to throw 
into the scale of preference within the party. 
They have every opportunity in newspapers, 
in speeches, in appeals, of reasoning with 
the party, and thus of exercising every kind 
and degree of legitimate influence. But 
when they go further, and declare that if 
their arguments do not prevail, and if their 
personal preferences do not coutrol the party, 
they will conspire to defeat it by a Demo- 
cratic alliance, it is they,and they alone, who 
are responsible for a possible catastrophe. 
It is they, and they alone, who, seeing the 
attitude, the purpose, the expectation of the 
Democratic party, are actually proposing to 
confide the government to those who are 
most hostile to its new spirit, and among 
whom are all who fondly cling to the hate- 
ful traditions of an older time. If the Cin- 
cinnati party sincerely believes that Demo- 
cratic success with a Republican is better 
for the country than Republican success 
with the President, let it follow its convic- 
tions. But why should it call itself Repub- 
lican? 
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THE VINDICATION OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE NAVY. 

THE investigation of the conduct of the 
.Navy Department, which was authorized by 
Congress, has ended in the most absolute 
vindication of the Secretary. It has not 
only shown no ground even of injurious sus- 
picion, but it has disclosed an ofticial sagac- 
ity and regard for the public interest which 
will commend the Administration of which 
the Secretary is a part still more closely to 
the confidence of the country. The Secretary 
had been denounced by the New York Sun, 
day after day, asa robber. If one of the of- 
fenses charged against him had been shown 
to be probable, he should have been summa- 
rily impeached, and upon conviction not 
only driven from office, but from the society 
of all honorable men. It was, therefore, 
most natural that, conScious of rectitude, he 
demanded an investigation. Hereafter, in- 
deed, a public officer may point to the re- 
sults of this investigation as a reason for not 
regarding the most violent attacks upon his 
character and conduct. But it was neces- 
sary that some one should justify such a 
course in the future by firmly exposing in 
detail the nature of such an attack. And 
Secretary RoBESON has done this so thor- 
oughly and so well that he has made public 
life easier for all honorable citizens. 

Indeed, there is not a single injurious 
charge of all those made against the Secre- 
tary of the Navy which was sustained in 
any degree. The sole question that was 
really raised was as to the interpretation of 
a law, and not a-word of the evidence show- 
ed that the Secretary’s construction of the 
law could have been made with any corrupt 
intention, or with the least improper per- 
sonal advantage. The New York Tribune, 
indeed, while it declares that it expresses 
“the conviction of all impartial readers 
when we say that the Sun’s arraignment of 
Secretary ROBESON has broken down,” adds 
that it differs with him upon a point of law, 
but does not insinuate that his opinion is 
less honest than its own; and its Washing- 
ton correspondent truly stated that “there 
is but one opinion expressed in Washington 
by public men of every shade of politics” 
upon the subject. 

Secretary ROBESON sifted in detail every 
charge against his fidelity. That he was 
corruptly mterested in navy supplies, in 
iron for the navy, in bricks for the navy, in 
coal for the navy, in torpedo-boats, and that 
from all these corrupt interests his share of 
the plunder stolen from the people would be 
more than a million of dollars—these accu- 
sations and statements he met unflinchingly, 
and disproved them in every detail with the 
completeness of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The very witnesses summoned to sus- 
tain the charges vindicated his integrity: 
and the country will be pleased to see that 
the navy, of which it has been always so 
justly proud, is directed with the old honor, 
zeal, and sagacity. 

We have quoted the opinion of the New 
York Tribune upon the subject, the chief 
anti- Administration Republican journal. 
The Boston Advertiser, one of the leading 








Administration papers in New England, 





says, in stating the facts: “What is to be 
done in such a case, when the accuser not 
only fails to prove his charges, but retreats 
to his coward’s castle the moment he is 
challenged to prove them? Mr. DaNna’s with- 
drawal from the prosecution of the case is 
only less ignominious than his entrance 
upon it. It is a confession that as the 
charges were made without reason, they 
may be dismissed without consideration.” 
And the Washington Patriot, one of the 
Democratic papers which are most bitterly 
hostile to the Administration, says: 

“No one will suspect us of especial sympathy with 
the Secretary of the Navy, whose peculiar modes of 
administration we have more than once criticised ; but 
it is one thing to err, even mischievously, in the dis- 
charge of duty—to misinterpret, even stupidly, statu- 
tory duties—and it is another to connive at corrupt 
jobs and be a party to official plunder. For weeks 
and months has the newspaper that has been Mr. 
Roweson’s chief accuser, in all the offensiveness of 
capitals and leaded types, charged him in the plainest 
terms with the grossest crimes. He has been alliter- 
atively styled a ‘robber’ and taunted as a ‘thief.’ In- 
vestigation is made, and it is a matter of simple jus- 
tice to say no particle of evidence sustains these 
charges of criminality; and when the question arises 
with whom this grievous wrong originated, the re- 
sponsible editor or his informant, the former wraps 
himeelf up in a privilege, and no one—not the anxious 
public, not the defamed party—is allowed to know 
any thing.” 

Here is the verdict of an acknowledged 
representative of each of the shades of po- 
litical opinion in the country, and it is 
unanimous that the foul charges against 
the Secretary of the Navy are wholly unsus- 
tained. Yet this assault upon him is but an 
illustration of the contest waged with the 
Administration. It is part of the conspiracy 
to make it appear to be corrupt to the core. 
This assault is part of the appeal to the 
people of the United States to decide at the 
polls that they think the Administration 
has forfeited respect and coufidence. It is 
an appeal to which we believe the people 
will respond in a very unmistakable man- 
ner. 


NO CHANGE OF PARTIES. 

Tr is the duty of those who insist that it 
is foolish to regard the Democratic party as 
the same Democratic party which the coun- 
try has constantly rejected to show in what 
it has changed, and what fresh claims it has 
upen public confidence. The mere assertion 
that old issues are settled is useless. For if, 
as those who constantly repeat this phrase 
declare, political parties are only combina- 
tions of voters to enforce a certain policy, 
why do the parties continue when the issues 
are settled? In other words, when the pol- 
icy of one party is finally accepted as estab- 
lished, and that of the other is finally defeat- 
ed, why do not the parties disappear? Thus, 
if the Republican party was only a combi- 
nation to resist the aggressions of slavery, 
and if slavery has been abolished and every 
thing that depended upon it has fallen, why 
does the Democratic party, which was the or- 
ganization by which the ascendency of slav- 
ery was maintained, still continue? When 
the Democratic papers declare that their 
party must be only a spectator at Cincin- 
nati, and that its undivided support will be 
given to the Cincinnati candidates, do they 
speak of a party which does not exist? Do 
they mean that the voters who were recent- 
ly knewn as Democratic will not vote as 
Democrats, but as members of a new party? 
And if so, is there any evidence of this fact ? 
Do not experience and the tone of the Dem- 
ocratic press teach us that the party or- 
ganization is still intact, and that its action 
will be taken as a party? 

When the Republican party was formed 
it was composed of the Whigs, and although 
a Whig organization continued, it was only 
spectral. The mass of the party had taken 
anew name. But is there any thing corre- 
sponding to this in the present situatien ? 
The Democratic organization is compact. 
Its representatives in Congress vote in a 
body against equal rights, according to the 
most orthodox Democratic traditions. I: 
insists that the Cincinnati movement slial/ 
be controlled exclusively by Republicans. 
It speaks of the settling of old issues and ot 
acquiescence, but it does not propose to dis- 
band. It still includes all who are hostile 
to the principles that triumphed in the war; 
all who deplore the worst days of the repub- 
lic as a Golden Age; all who would repudi- 
ate the national debt and dishonor the na- 
tional name. If all old issues are settled, 
and if parties fall with their settlement, why 
does the Democratic party remain, and why, 
in the presence of such a party organization, 
are Republicans. told that they are fighting 
shadows in opposing it, or in warning the 
country against movements that would re- 
store it to power? 

But if the organization is retained as a 
convenience for new ixsues, is there any good 
reason that the Republican party should not 
be maintained for the same purpose? Clear- 
ly not; and the existence of both parties 
shows either that they do not rise and fall 
with temporary issues, or that the issues 





upon which they were formed are not felt 
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to be settled. If there were any important 
number of Democrats who proposed to unite 
with a similar number of Republicans in 4 
new party, there would be reason to suppose 
a general feeling that the time for such ac- 
tion had arrived. But there is no such phe- 
nomenon. The Democratic press, as we said, 
insists that the Cincinnati Convention is ex- 
clusively Republican. Mr.Grerevry and his 
friends who sign the New York letter equal- 
ly insist that they act as Republicans. And 
the Tribune declares that if there be a Demo- 
cratic nomination it will support the most 
promising Republican ticket. There is here 
no acknowledgment upon either side of the 
fi al settlement of old issues, or of an expec- 
tx_ion or even a desire of a new political or- 
ganization. The Cincinnati Republicans 
declare that they are even more Republican 
than the rest of us; and the united Demo- 
cratic party says that if the Republican rup- 
ture is important enough to give the Demo- 
crats a chance to return to power, even un- 
der the mask of a Republican candidate, it 
will gladly support it. 

It is impossible, therefore, to advocate the 
Cincinnati schism under the plea that par- 
ties are dissolved. That the issues, indeed, 
are not just what they were eight or twelve 
years ago is plain enough. But that it makes 
no difference whether the next President is 
elected by a Republican or a Democratic 
majority is simply a preposterous statement 
which the good sense of the country scorns. 
It could as truly be said that it would have 
made no difference in 1368 whether Chief 
Justice CHASE had been elected President by 
the Democratic party or General GRANT by 
the Republican. That Judge CHasE had 
been a Republican would not have changed 
the fact that his election was a Democratic 
victory. 
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THE LATE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE CURRENCY. 
TueE Nation alludes to the case of Mr. Hut- 
BURD, the late Comptroller of the Currency, 


and asks whether it does not seem to us to | 


show upon the part of the President great 
indifference, or worse, to the character and 
condition of the civil service. In our opin- 
ion the facts in this case do not justify the 
insinuations of the Nation. 
entered the bureau as a clerk, and, accord- 
ing to the principles of a sound system, which 


Mr. HULBURD | 


we hope to see extended, was promoted un- | 


til he became acting Comptroller. In the 
year 1866 he accepted the gift of a carriage 
from a person who was interested in a West- 
ern bank. 
indiscretion upon the part of Mr. HULBURD, 
but it was not necessarily any thing worse ; 
and the testimony of the person who gave 
the carriage is so confused and contradict- 
ory, and he so constantly declares his mem- 
ory of the event te be imperfect, that no 


This was certainly a very great | 





he was assured that he should be heard when 
the evidence had been taken. But, without 
the opportunity being given him, the major- 
ity of the committee instructed the chair- 
man to report that, in its judgment, a change 
in the office was desirable. It was not a 
verdict of guilty, nor did it charge corrup- 
tion. But it implied that the result of the 
investigation was not satisfactory; and the 
Comptroller, thus publicly stigmatized un- 
heard, very naturally resigned. 

It is, therefore, not true, as the Nation in- 
timates, that the President nominated to 
the Comptrollership of the Currency a man 
whose official conduct was at the time un- 
dergoing investigation by a committee of 
Congress. He nominated a man who had 
risen by faithful service, whose character 
was unimpeached, and who was satisfactory 
as an officer to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to other eminent gentlemen who 
had held official relations with him. We 
do not think, therefore, that the President 
nominated a man whom there was “ grave 
reason” to believe to be “ guilty of criminal 
delinquency ;” nor do we think that the cir- 
cumstances show the President to be indif- 
ferent to the efficiency or integrity of the 
civil service. 


MOTIVES. 


THERE was never a time when more was 
said about the motives of public men than 
now. Actions and votes upon all sides are 
explained by the most sinister imputations. 
If a man proposes something, he is insincere : 
he is seeking something else. If he resists, he 





| is equally dishonest: he wishes to cloak cor- 
| ruption. 


Now the real motives of human ac- 
tion are usually known only to Omniscience, 
and experience shows that they are usually 
exceedingly complex. Human nature is very 
inconsistent, and your theory of a man 1s ex- 
cellent until he does something that destroys 
it. It is the fault of historians that they set 
their characters, as it were, in a single key. 
They are like the minor novelists who label 
a character with a certain phrase or manner, 
which is perpetually reproduced, and which 
shows as much knowledge of human natwe 
as naming a miser Graball. 

But while motives can not be accurately 
known, they may often be fairly inferred 
from circumstances and situations. This is, 
however, subject to the limitation that mean 
or malignant motives can never justly be 
assumed in the action of honest and gen- 
erous men. The law, indeed, infers that the 
necessary consequences of an act may be 
held to be intended. But the necessity must 
be shown. In politics it is always difficult 


| to measure motives, because party spirit is 


candid reader would hold that it shows any | 


improper motive for accepting the gift. It 
was undoubtedly given, but not received, 
with an improper purpose. 

Two or three weeks afterward the acting 
Comptroller was informed that the condi- 
tion of the bank was unsatisfactory, and he 
sent an examiner to investigate it. The ex- 
aminer reported unfavorably, and Mr. Hut- 
BURD, strictly following the law, threatened 
the bank with suspension unless all lawful 
requirements were satisfied. He subse- 
quently appointed a receiver, the bank was 
wound up, and during all the transactions 
the acting Comptroller took no important 
step without the approval of Mr. M‘CuL- 
LOCH, then Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HuLBuRD was afterward appointed 
Comptroller of the Currency; and as the 
term of his oftice drew to an end the person 
who had given him the carriage wrote to a 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that he could show corruption upon 
the part of the Comptroller. But when the 
investigation began the giver of the car- 
riage admitted that he had had “no consid- 
eration for it” in any form of leniency to- 
ward his bank; and he did not hesitate 
upon this very ground to demand from Mr. 
PMuLBURD the value of the carriage in mon- 
ey. He thus confessed both that he had 
tried to bribe the Comptroller, and that he 
had failed. Meanwhile the official conduct 
of Mr. HULBURD, always under the eye of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, had been ap- 
proved, and confirming his own favorable 
impression by that of competent friends, the 
Secretary designated him to the President 
as an officer who should be retained, and the 
President on the day that his term expired 
renominated him to the Senate. He was 
immediately confirmed, and the investiga- 
tion began a few days afterward. 

The investigation being once opened, it 
was naturally the desire of the enemies of 
Mr. HuLBuRD to procure his removal, and, 
as is the practice of such inquiries, every 
kind of charge and inference and assump- 
tion was submitted that might, directly or 
indirectly, be injurious to the Comptroller. 
He was present during the examination, and 


so rancorous and passionate. To leave a 


| party is “‘to rat;” and no quarrels have been 


more bitter or prolonged than those which 
sprang from such separations. Yet, as we 
enter upon the Presidential campaign, it 
may perhaps be wise to reflect that a man 
may cease to be a Republican or a Democrat 
without being a black-hearted scoundrel or 
perjured villain. And if we mean such 
phrases only in a Pickwickian sense, is it 
not wiser to select words that express a real 


| meaning? Stand to your guns to the last, 





but don’t blackguard the enemy. 


PERSONAL. 


Last week we publisheda view of the new State 
Department building at Washington, as it will 
appear when completed. For the drawings from 
which our illustration was made we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. MULLET, the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury. Mr. MuLLert is a 
man of extraordinary industry and ability. His 
official position gives him charge of all our post- 
offices, custom-houses, mints, assay-offices, etc., 
both as to construction and repair, and the list 
of the edifices he has pl d and built is very 
large. Thereis the new State Department build- 
ing, which will cost about six millions ; the New 
York Post-office, at least four millions; the Chi- 
cago Custom -house, not less than three mill- 
ions; the Boston Post-office and Sub-Treasury, 
about $1;500,000; the San Francisco branch 
mint, one million and a half; and the Custom- 
house at Portland, Maine, about $477,000. Add 
to the above a t series of edifices whose 
prices will vary from $225,000 to $395,000, and 
we can appreciate the-enormous labor put upon 
this energetic and capable architect. The ap- 
praisers’ stores at Philadelphia; the Barge-office 
at New York ; the custom-houses at Cairo, Knox- 
ville, Omaha, Portland (Oregon), and St. Paul; a 
marine hospital at Chicago; court-houses and 
dino at Columbia (South Carolina), Des 
Moines, Madison VL seme Springfield (Illi- 
nois), and Portland(Maine), all proceeding at the 
same time, show a rare executive spirit and ca- 
pacity. Mr. MuLuet is also putting up a series 
of buildings, which will cost from $40,000 to 
$80,000, at Astoria S n), Bangor (Maine), 
Machias (Maine), Boise City Udaho), Wiscasset 
(Maine), Charleston, New Orleans, and Balti- 
more, im some cases restoring and remodeling 
former edifices almost to the extent of complete 
reconstruction. To look upon, Mr. MULLET is 
a rather small, wiry, indefatigable gentleman, 
who can handle a hundred irons at once, work 
all day, and sit up the better part of the night; 
and it would be hard to find any where, in either 
ancient or modern times, a man who has built 
so much and with such general acceptability. 
Several of the best architects in New York com- 
— with Mr. Mu.uet for the plans of the 

ew York Post-office—the most costly edifice 
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which has been erected by the Federal govern- 
ment outside ofits own capital. The several plans 
are exhibited side by side in the architect’s of- 
fice at Washington ; few persons fuil to perceive 
at once the superiority of the government archi- 
tect’s; and we apprehend that no experienced 
eye can follow out Mr. MULLET’s work, both in 
New York and Boston, and not see that within 
the conditions ofhis office he was probably the 
most available and versatile man that could be 
employed. 

—The book firm of 8. C. Grices & Co., of 
Chicago, so well known and esteemed through- 
out the West, expired by limitation on the Ist 
of the present month. Mr. Griaes will hence- 
forth devote himself to the publishing branch 
of the old tirm, while the general business will 
be continued by the other partners, Messrs. E. 
L. JANSEN, A. C. M‘CLune, and F. B. SmitH, un- 
der the firm name of Jansen, M‘CLure, & Co. 
The old firm was organized in 1848, when Chi- 
cago was a small frontier city. There have been 
changes in its membership from time to time, 
but the name itself was never before altered 
During those twenty-four eventful years a front- 
ier town has grown into a mighty city. The 
firm weathered the crash of 1857. Twenty years 
after its organization a great fire swept away its 
magnificent establishment, with which there 
was at that time no other bookstore in the 
West comparable. The entire stock was de- 
stroyed either by fire or water. In the Chicago 
fire of last fall the firm was again burned out 
completely. Again it rose, and within a week 
was doing business at a temporary location. 
The gentlemen into whose hands the business 
has now passed have the qualifications and ex- 
perience which guarantee that the firm will con- 
tinue to be a credit to Western enterprise and 
cuiture. Mr. JANSEN entered the firm in 1854; 
General M‘CLURG was connected with the house 
at the time he entered the army, and in 1866 he 
was admitted to a partnership; and Mr. Situ, 
who became a member of it at the same time, 
had been a clerk in the house for four years, 

—Colonel THomas A. ScotrT was asked the 
other day by aman of New Jersey: “ Mr. Scorrt, 
have you any ambition to be President?’ 
‘*President of what?” ‘*The United States, 
of course.”’ ‘‘ No, Sir; thetermistooshort. I 
might take a lease of it for ninety-nine years.” 
Colonel T. A. 8. is in railways what the famous 
shot, Captain Martin Scott, was in a coun- 
hunt. When acoon was treedand saw a weapon 
pointed at him, he said, knowing the unerring 
marksmanship of the man, ‘‘ Hold on, stranger; 
if your name’s MarTIn Scott vou needn't 
shoot; I’ll come down.”’ So when a railway 
lease is talked of where Colonel 8. is present, 
the only remark is, ‘If you are Colonel Tom 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, and are after the lease 
of this road, we ‘come down.*”’ 

—After Mr. 8. 8. Cox had presented his reso- 
lutions in the House of Representatives on the 
death of Professor Morsg, he yielded the floor to 
Mr. FERNANDO WoobD, who made a brief but ad- 
mirable speech, in the course of which he alluded 
to the fact. that Professor M. came to Washing- 
ton in the winter of 1842-43 in a state of pecun- 
iary dependence, and broken down by disappoint- 
ment; but he threw himself on the bounty of 
the government, and asked for an appropriation 
of $30,000 to put his invention into practical 
operation. The appropriation passed the House 
by a vote of 89 to 57, Mr. Woop voting for it, 
and being to-day the only living member of 
either house of Congress who voted in its favor. 
In the Senate the bill was favorably reported by 


SrLas WRIGHT, chairman of the Committee of | 


Finance, and passed almost unanimously. 

—The Rev. Mr. MINER, a neighbor of Mr. Lry- 
COLN’s, relates a few reminiscences of the late 
President hitherto unpublished. On the day 
of his assassination he went to the theatre, not 
s0 much to see the play as for relaxation. He 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on 
in the theatre, but was overjoyed at the conclu- 
sion of the war. The last day he lived was the 
happiest of his life. The very last moments of 
his consciousness were spent in conversation 
with his wife about his future plans, and what 
he wanted to do after his term expired. He 
wished especially to visit the Holy Land, and 
see those places hallowed by the foot-prints of 
the Saviour. He was saying there was no city 
he so much desired to see as Jerusalem: and 
with that word half spoken on his tongue the 
bullet of the assassin entered his brain. 

—For a really piquant and accurate ‘‘ person- 
al’? commend us to a Briton. In the March 
number of the London Belgravia, in an article 
on the “‘ American Press,”’ Mr. Horace Gres- 
LEY is spoken of as ‘“‘a man of large heart, phil- 
anthropical nature, and broad talent. In ap- 
pearance he is short, small, end insignificant /’ 
etc.,etc. Considering that Mr. GREELEY stands 
nearly if not quite six feet, and weighs over two 
hundred avoirdupois, this may pass for accuracy. 


] gyman 


| 
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asked for some verses for an occasional 

service next day, and REGINALD HEBER retired 

to a desk in the corner of the room, where con- 

versation continued, and wrote, currente calae, 
the words which made him famous. 

—General SHERMAN hus thoroughly establish- 


ed himself in the affections of the Turkish Sul 
tan. On arriving at Constantinople the gen- 

| eral and Lieutenant GRaN?T were made the guests 
of the government. Menials were placed ut 
their command. An indetin t 


ite number of car 


riages, horses, and wonderfully clad flunkys 
} were hotly at work to make them comfortable, 

—Mr. Danie, Drew states upon his veracity 

as a reputable member of socicty and specula- 
torin stocks that never in his life has he charge 

or received more than seven per cent. per annum 

for the use of money. Sometimes, however, ra- 

pacious usurers have taken advantage of Mr. D., 








| guarantee of peace to Europe. 


—The Rev. BENJAMIN Moore, who was Bish- | 


op of New York from 1801 to 1816, was merried 
on the 2d of May, 1778, to Miss CHakiTr 
CLARKE; whereupon in the * poet's corner’’ of 
one of the papers of that period blossomed the 
following : 
“The good parson deserved a good CLARKE; 
Such happiness fate had in store ; 
‘Twas Cuanrry blew up the spark, 
And fixed the bright flame in one Moorr.” 


—DanreEL TREADWELL, late Rumford Profess- 
or at Harvard, was one of the most ingenious 
men this country has produced; and no Amer- 
ican has invented so large a number of success- 
ful machines. His most important invention is 
the machinery, completed in 1829, for the spin- 
ning of hemp for cordage. All the cordage, we 
believe, for the United States navy is made by 
his machines. He was ata later period one of 
the earliest who gave their attention to improve- 
ments in ordnance, and his unwearied and cost- 
ly experiments in the casting of heavy iron and 





steel guns resulted in patents obtained in this | 


country anticipating the success of the Arm- 
strong gun. 
ship founded by Count Rumford, and was for 
many years vice-president of the American 
Acokeus y of Arts and Sciences. 

—Professor James Russe_t LOWELL last week 
bestowed his daughter in marriage to Mr. Jo- 
SEPH BURNETT, Of Boston, a Harvard graduate 
of 1871. 

—Bishop Heer wrote his world-encircling 
hymn, “From Greenland’s icy mountains,’’ at 
the age of thirty-two, before he went to Calcut- 
ta, and without the least premeditation. Sitting 
in the study of his father-in-law, the latter cler- 


He filled the chair of a professor- | 


and made him pay ever-so-much per annum when 
he was short. 
—ELisze REc.Lvs, 

eight mouths at Brest, and then sent 
penal transportation, has been released, in conse 
quence of a petition to President Tnrers signed 
by G. P. Putnam, WiLtttaM CULLEN BRYANT, 
General Dix, Parke Gopwin, Bayakp TAYLOR, 
and the Hon. Cuakves P. Day, and presented 
to TH1eRS by Mr. WasupurNE. M. Recivs thus 
expresses himself in a letter dated Munich, 
March 20, 1872: ‘* At last I have slipped out of 
my prison, and I enjoy now in free switzerland 
{he happiness of sweet family life. Now that [ 
am free I can hardly realize the thought of hay- 
ing been kept so long useless to society, and far 
from my wife and children. But the happier I 
fee] to have met them again the more I am thank- 
ful to these who have released me out of that 
abyss of misery. . ou are among the friends who 
rendered me that vreat service. I thank you 
from the depth of my heart, and beg you to be 
my interpreter near the literary and scientific 
American gentlemen who came forward to claim 
one of their fellow-workers.”’ 


who was imprisoned for 
need to 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue past week was a dull one in Congress, and very 
little was done in either branch of the Legislature. 
the House, April 9, Mr. Peters, of Maine, introduced a 
resolution declaring it to be the desire of that bedy 
that the claims against Great Britain for consequen- 
tial damages be waived. The subject wae referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Afiairs. In the Senate 
April 9, the House bill awarding $190,000 to the 
cers and crew of the Kearsarae 
One-cent Postal Cards bill, reported from the 
office Committee, passed the House on the same day. 
In order to prevent persons from making use of this 
new means as a Vehicle for slanderous communica- 
tions, it was resolved to provide the cards with flaps. 
In the Senate, April 10, a bill was introduced giving 
the American and East Indian Telegraph Company the 
right to run cables between the American and Asiatic 
coasts, 

The Republican State Conventions of Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts were held April 10. Resolutions 
heartily indorsing President Grant were adopted by 
both bodies. In Pennsylvania General Hartranft was 
nominated for Governor. 

The Liberal Republicans held a mass meeting at 
the Cooper Institute April 12. Colonel Frederick A. 
Conkling presided, and ftom. « arl Schurz, Hon. Lyman 
Trumbull, and Hon. Horace Greeley delivered speeches 
in favor of the proposed Cincinnati Convention. 

The Democratic State Convention of New York will 
be held at Rochester May 15. 

The Colored Men's National Convention, sitting at 
New Orleans, passed resolutions, April 12, disclaiming 
any sympathy with the Labor Reformers and Liberal 
Republicans, and indorsing the patriotism of Mr. 
Charlies Sumner. . 

A terrible explosion occurred at the Cunard dock, 
Jecsey City, April 11. The tug-boat Darenport was 
towing four barges out of the dock, when, with ter- 
rific force, her boiler burst, utterly demolishing the 
tug, sinking one of the barges, instantly killing six 
men, and injuring a number of others. 

The steamer Oceanus, from Red River for St. Louis, 
when twenty miles above Cairo, April 11, exploded 
her boilers, wrecking the boat and scalding or drown- 
ing upward of forty persous, 









was adopted, 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue ancient city of Autioch, in Syria, has just suf- 
fered severely from another earthquake. Half the 
town is said to be in ruins, and fittcen hundred lives 
are reported to have been lost. This is by no means 
the first calamity of the kind to which the unfortunate 
city has been subjected. Im the year 145 no, it was 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake; and in the years 
58, 526, 587, and 182% a.v. it was also ruined by the 
same terrible agency 

The German Parliament was opened April 8. The 
Eniperor’s speech was read by Prince Bismarck. Al!- 
lusion was made to new military and penal codes to be 
submitted to Parliament, the ratification of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal, a consular convention 
with the United States, and a postal convention with 
France. The Emperor declared, finally, that ** impe- 
rialization is the bulwark of the Fatherland and the 





The Geneva Tribunal on the Alabama claims will de- 
fer their meeting until the 15th of June. 

In the British House of Commons, April 12, a mo- 
tion was introduced favoring an address to the crown, 
suggesting the withdrawal of Great Britain from auy 
treaty binding her to interfere with other nations by 
After a long debate the motion was voted down 
by 126 to 21. 

A true bill of indictment has been found against the 
Tichborne claimant for forgery and perjury. 

Another Anglo-American cable is to be laid. The 
route will be direct from England to New York, aud 
thence to the West Indics. 

Arthur O'Connor, the crazy lad who assaulted Queen 
Victoria recently, was found guilty by a jury, April 11, 
and sentenced to be Jashed and then imprisoned for 
one year. 

Mount Vesuvius is violently belching forth flame, 
ashes, and stones, greatly to the delight of the tourists, 

The Pope has refused the sum of money offered to 
him by the Italian government. He says that when he 
wants money he will receive it only from the Catholic 
world. 

Returns from the Spanish elections show that the 
ministerialists have returned 201, the radicale 62, the 
republicans 42, the Carlists 38, and the opposition con- 
servatives 32. 

During the recent Spanish elections a priest attempt- 
ed to vote at Santiago, Andalusia, with a revolver in 
his hand, and was arrested by the police. 

A meeting of the Internationalists in Madrid has 
been broken up by the police. 

Forty-seven thousand women of Alsace have peti- 


| tioned Bismarck to exempt their relatives from mil- 


a 


itary service for a few years. 

The Anchor steamer Dacian went ashore, April 9, 
about forty-five miles from Halifax, and was totally 
destroyed. Fortunately no lives were lost. 

Guatemala has dec. war against Honduras and 
San Salvador. 

A dispatch from Jamaica reports the outbreak of a 
revolution at St. Marc, Hayti, which the troops were 
suppressing by the wholesale massacre of the insur- 
gents, 
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THE LATE HON. 


THE LATE ERASTUS CORNING. 
Some forty odd years ago a young man, en- 
gaged in the hardware business in Albany on a 


mall scale, was informed by a friend that *‘ the 


lies] 
Httie f 


yindry and the mill in the woods near | 


ZRASTUS CORNING.—[Puorocraruep sy E. 8. M. Haines, ALuany, New Yorx.] 


Troy” were at that moment being sold at auction 
at a salesroom near by. They sauntered in, 
‘The auctioneer had been for some time trying to 
get an advance on a bid of $5250. With hardly 
2 moment's consideration of what he was doing, 
the young hardware trader bid $5500, and down 









cume the auctioneer’s 
hammer. That young 
man, who had to hurry 
out to raise the deposit 
on his purchase, was 
ERASTUS CornInc. 
Such was Mr. Cor- 
NING’s modest begin- 
ning as a manufactur- 
er of iron—a business 
from which he realized 


millions. ‘That. little 
foundry and rolling- sg 
mill in the woods have [S&S 
been gradually en- ~ 


larged to what the Al- 
bany Iron-Works now 
are, at a cost of one 
and a half millions of 
dollars; and, in addi- 
tion, Mr. Cornrne@ had 
probably more money 
invested in the manu- 
facture of iron than any 
other capitalist in the 
United States. 

Mr. CorN1NG was an 
earnest politician. He 
was Mayor of Alba- 
ny three years, several 
times a member of the 
State Legislature, and 
was elected a member 
of the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress. He was subse- 
quently re-elected to the Thirty-seventh and 
'Thirty-eighth Congresses. He resigned his 
seat, owing to declining health, He was a 
meinber of the Peace Congress of 1861. While 
in Congress he was active in trying to prevent 
the war, and, after that was impossible, in 
urging a vigorous prosecution of it. In busi- 
ness he displayed great sagacity and energy. 
Ilis wealth enabled him to engage in large en- 
terprises, such as the development of our canal 
and railroad systems. In connection with these 
he also devoted himself to banking. It was 
through his exertions that the New York Central 
road was first consolidated, and it may tLerefore 
be said, created. 

Mr, CorNING was.a native of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, where he was born in December, 1794. 
Throughout his long and conspicuous career as 
a business man and politician he maintained a 
character for simplicity, integrity, and purity 
without spot or blemish. He was especially 
kind to deserving young men, and by his advice 
and check-book placed many such on the road to 
usefulness and fortune. A more domestic man, 
or a more even-tempered man, it would be diffi- 
cult to name. During the last eight or ten years 
of his life he became a very devoted member of 
the Episcopal Church, and from his means gave 
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largely to the benevolent objects and institutions 
of the Church. Indeed, benevolence was one of 
his most conspicuous qualities. 


TURNED OUT. 

Few of our readers, let us trust, have ever 
witnessed such a scene as the one with this title 
on this page. Such occurrences generally take 
place in out-of-the-way streets, where most of 
the buildings are those terrible abodes of misery 
and wretchedness known as ** tenement-houses.”’ 
The family in our picture is evidently honest 
and respectable; but times are hard, work is 
slack, and rent-day comes about with dreadful 
regularity. ‘The money is not forthcoming, and 
the landlord or his agent has turned the poor 
people out into the street with all their wretched 
store of furniture—too poor to seize even for the 
small amount they owe. There is no shelter for 
them. No landlord will let them have even one 
room. So there they stand in the driving rain, 
friendless and helpless. Verhaps, with that ex- 
alted charity so often found among the poor, 
some less wretched neighbor may take them in 
for the night, and share with them their shelter 
and scanty food. 























TURNED OUT.—[Drawy By 


Sot Eytince, Jun., rRoM A SKETCH BY ‘THOMAS 


Woktu. } 
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SETH GREEN’S 


SHAD NURSERY. 
In April, 1868, the 


Legislature of the State 
of New York passed a 
much-needed act for the 
protection of fish. ‘The 
Hudson River was at 
the momegt practically 
closed by various nets 
of so small a mesh that 
mature shad could not 
ascend to the usual 
spawning beds. 

This act specifies four 
and a half inches as the 
smallest mesh to be used 
in a shad net, and pro- 
vides, under penalty, 
for the opening of all 
nets or traps from sun- 
down of Saturday until 
sunrise of the following 
Monday. It also desig- 
nates the season for shad 
fishery to be those days 
between the 15th of April 
and the 15th of June. 
Horatio SEYMOUR, 
GrorGk G. Cooper, 
and R. B. Roosrve.t 
were appointed Com- 
missioners of Fisheries. 

These gentlemen at 
once engaged the serv- 
ices of Mr. Setu GREEN, 
and set him at work to 
restock the Hudson Riv- 
er with shad, and save 
to the people a food 
source which bade fair to 
be presently exhausted. 

Mr. Green selected 
for his work a location 
on the right bank of the Hudson, some four 
miles above the town of Coeymans. At this 
point a low island affords protection from wind 
and the wash of passing steamboats. It is con- 
venient to some of the best fishing grounds of 
the river. ‘The fish are taken by seine at night. 
‘The ova is gently pressed from the female (if 
ready for spawning) into a pan of water kept in 
gentle motion. Care is taken not to injure the 
shad before spawning it. ‘The male shad is made 
to evolve sufficient milt to impregnate the eggs, 
which seem instantly to lose their opacity, and 
become crystals of more than double their un- 
impregnated size. From the pans they go to 
the hatching-boxes contrived by Mr. GrEeN—a 
simple wooden box of fifteen by twenty-two inch- 
es, fitted with a wire bottom, and arranged with 
strips of wood fastened on each side to float 
with the wire bottom at such an angle to the ti 
dal current as will keep the eggs in continual 
motion, with the exception of a short time at 
the changing of the tides, when it is necessary | 
to occasionally shake the boxes to keep the 
spawn from settling to the bottom, a thing fatal 
to the life of the ova. | 

From three to five days are necessary to hatch 
the spawn. ‘The fry, at once capable of taking 
care of itself, is set free at night, when small 
fish with appetite for shad fry are close in-shore, 
and not swarming after the boat, as is the case 
during the daytime, when they accompany it on 
each visit to the hatching-boxes to secure the 
dead spawn, which must be frequently removed 
from the boxes. A full-grown female shad will 
spawn upward of one hundred thousand eggs, of 
which number it is said that no more than a 
few hundred will be hatched in the natural way, 
while by good handling upward of ninety thou- | 
sand may be secured by artificial hatching. Mr. | 
Green has already turned some hundreds of | 
millions of shad fry loose at different points in the 
Hudson, and expresses a belief that three hun- 
dred millions of young shad may be hatched out 
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SPAWNING 


and set free during the few weeks of time de- 
voted to the work. ‘The expense is compara- 
tively small ; 
entire outlay. 


a few hundred dollars cover the 
Certainly this is a judicious ex 





THE SHAD. 


found its way only to the tables of the wealthy. 
Even now there seems to be great danger that 
foolish avarice and lack of foresight on the part 


of lower river fishermen will bring the work of 








CAMP GREEN. 


penditure of the people’s money, securing as it 
does a vast food source which would otherwise 
have dwindled to a supply inadequate to furnish 
more than a small quantity, which would have 





THE HATCHING GROUND. 


the Commissioners to naught. This shows the 
absolute necessity of a ‘*close time,” suggested 
some years since by Mr. Seto Green—that is, 
the removal of nets from sundown of Saturday 


until the sunrise of the 
following Monday, giv- 

, rec passuge up the 
iver to the spawners on 
their wav to accustomed 
beds, which at present 
it is practicably impossi- 
ble for more than a few 
to reach, with the river 





closed it is with ev 
ery description of net 
and trap. When, sev- 
eral years since, Mr. 


SETH GREEN undertook 
to discover some proper 
apparatus for the arti 
ficial hatching of shad 
he was working in the in 
terests of the Fish Com 
missioners of the State 
of Connecticut, where 
he told the Connecticut 
River fishermen he had 
come with a-.view of 
making fish cheap. He 
inadvertently used the 
wrong word: ‘‘p/enty” 
would have saved him 
many a sore disappoint- 
ment; for the'fishermen 
were already indignant 
at some State enact- 
ments which to them 
seemed destined to ruin 
their business. Next 
Mr. Seto Green was 
to make fish cheap—a 
thing they immediately 
took steps to prevent by 
making it next to impos- 
sible for him to proceed 
his work Phe 

men whom he engaged to 

help him in the night fish- 

ing (it being necessary 
to seine at night to secure the spawning shad, as 
they work on their beds at this time} would take 
his money, but render small return, unless flop- 
ping shad across Mr. Green's face, stumbling 
over the boat and upsetting the pans of impreg 
nated spawn, or dropping the lantern into the 
water at a critical moment may be regarded as 
the kind of labor which Mr. Green desired in 
return for his money. But this was not all: it 
was working in the dark at best, and the effort 
an experiment. Most the hatching-boxes 
were upset or destroyed at night; hidden ones 
were found filled with dead spawn. It was dur- 
ing an examination of these, by an accidental 








with 


of 


inclination of the wire bottom to the action of 
the current, that Mr. Green discovered the 
present box, since which time the fishermen 


were prevailed upon to permit the experiment 
and the beneticia. result paid the State hundreds 
of times the outlay which has been appropriated 
by the Legislature. : 

Other States are devoting attention to the 
subject of pisciculture as a food source, stoc king 
streams and lakes which have for vears been ten 
anted only by small and comparatively valueless 
fish. In this work Mr. Green gladly assists, 
his great knowledge of the subject rendering his 
advice invaluable. 

This season shad hatching will be commenced 
by Mr. GREEN as early as May 20, and the work 
will reach its most interesting point about the 20th 
of June, at which time, or earlier, parties inter- 
ested in it will be welcome visitors, 
sirable that the fullest and best information 
should be givento the public. To parties desirous 
of an experimental stock of shad fry the voung 
fish will be delivered without charge. It will Le 
necessary for them, however, to bear all cost of 
transportation, as the appropriation of the State's 
funds is comparatively small, and, but for the 
rigid economy practiced, entirely inadequate for 
the work, and it will also be necessary for them * 
to tuke their own provisions , 


as it is de 





SETH GREEN’S SHAD NURSERY ON TIE HUDSON.—[Draws sy Taroporr R. Davis.) 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Actuor or “ Apam Breve,” “ Romaa,” Eto, 
Book 333. 
‘WAITING FOR DHATH. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“The offender's sorrow brings but small relief 
To him who wears the strong offense’s cross.” 
—SUAKSPEARE: Sonnets, 

I aM sorry to say that only the third day aft- 
er the propitious events at Houndsley Fred Vin- 
ey had fallen into worse spirits than he had 
known in his life before. Not that he had been 
disappointed as to the possible market for his 
horse, but that before the bargain could be con- 
cluded with Tord Medlicote's man, this Dia- 
mond, in which hope to the amount of eighty 
pounds had been invested, had without the slight- 
est warning exhibited in the stable a most vi- 
cious energy in kicking, had just missed killing 
the groom, and had ended in laming himself se- 
verely by catching his leg in a rope that over- 
hung the stable-board. ‘I'here was no more re- 
dress for this than for the discovery of bad tem- 
per after marriage—which, of course, old com- 
panions were aware of before the ceremony. For 
some reason or other, Fred had none of his usu- 
al elasticity under this stroke of ill fortune: he 
was simply aware that he had only fifty pounds, 
that there was no chance of his getting any more 
at present, and that the bill for a hundred and 
sixty would be presented in five days. Even if he 
had applied to his father on the plea that Mr. 
Garth should be saved from loss, Fred felt’ smart- 
ingly that his father would angrily refuse to res- 
cue Mr. Garth from the consequences of what he 
would call encouraging extravagance and deceit. 
Ile was so utterly downcast that he could frame 
no other project than to go straight to Mr. Garth 
and tell him the sad truth, carrying with him the 
fifty pounds, and getting that sum at least safe- 
lv out of his own hands. His father, being at 
the warehouse, did not yet know of the accident : 
when he did he would ‘storm about the vicious 
brute being brought into his stable; and before 
meeting that lesser annoyance Fred wanted to 
get away with all his courage to face the greater, 
He took his father’s nag, for he had made up his 
mind that when he had told Mr. Garth he would 
ride to Stone Court and confess allto Mary. In 
fact, it is probable that but for Mary’s existence 
and Fred's Jove for her, his conscience would 
have been much less active both in previously 
urging the debt on his thought and in impelling 
him not to spare himself after his usual fashion 
by deferring an unpleasant task, but to act as 
directly and simply as he could. Even much 
stronger mortals than Fred Vincy hold half their 
rectitude in the mind of the being they love best. 
‘The theatre of all my actions is fallen,” said 
an antique personage when his chief friend was 
dead; and they are fortunate who get a theatre 
where the audience demands their best. Certain- 
ly it would have made a considerable difference to 
‘ved at that time if Mary Garth had had no de- 
cided notions as to what was admirable in char- 
acter. 

Mr. Garth was not at the office, and Fred rode 
on to his house, which was a little way outside 
the town—-a homely place with an orchard in 
front of it, a rambling, old-fashioned, half-tim- 
bered building, which before the town had spread 
had been a farm-house, but was now surrounded 
with the private gardens of the townsmen. We 
get the fonder of our houses if they have a physi- 
ognomy of their own, as our friends have. 
Garth family, which was rather a large one, for 
Mary had four brothers and one sister, were very 
fond of their old house, from which all the best 
furniture had long been sold. Fred liked it too, 
knowing it by heart even to the attic, which 
smeiled deliciously of apples and quinces, and 
until to-day he had never come to it without pleas- 
ant expectations ; but his heart beat uneasily 
now with the sense that he should probably have 
to make his confession before Mrs. Garth, of 
whom he was rather more in awe than of her hus- 
band. Not that she was inclined to sarcasm and 
to impuisive sallies, as Mary was. In her present 
matronly age, at least, Mrs, Garth never commit- 
ted herself by overhasty speech; having, as she 
said, borne the yoke in her youth, and learned 
self-control. She had that rave sense which dis- 
cerns what is inalterable, and submits to it with- 
out marmuring. Adoring her husband’s virtues, 
she had very carly made up her mind to his in- 
capacity of minding his own interests, and had 
met the consequences cheerfully. She had been 
magnanimous enough to renounce all pride in 
tea-pots or children’s frilling, and had never 
poured any pathetic confidences into the ears of 
her feminine neighbors concerning Mr. Garth’s 
want of prudence and the sums he might have 
had if he had been like other men. Hence these 
fair neighbors thought her either proud or eccen- 
tric, and sometimes spoke of her to their hus- 
bands as ‘* your fine Mrs, Garth.” She was not 
without her criticism of them in return, being 
more accurately instructed than most matrons 
in Middlemarch, and—where is the blameless 
woman ?—aj it to be a little severe toward her 

WN SCX, whic ‘h in her opinion was framed to be 
entire ly subordinate. On the other hand, she 
was disproportionately indulgent toward the fail- 
ings of the men, and was often heard to say that 
these were natural. Also, it must be admitted 
that Mrs. Garth was a trifle too emphatic in her 
resistance to what she held to be follies: the pas- 
sage from governess into housewife had wrought 
its self a a little too strongly into her consciousness, 
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and she rarely forgot that while her grammar 
and accent were above the town standard, she 
wore a plain cap, cooked the family dinner, and 
darned all the stockings. She had sometimes 
taken pupils in a peripatetic fashion, making 
them follow her about inghe kitchen with their 
book or slate. She thought it good for them to 
see that she could make an excellent lather 
while she corrected their blunders ‘‘ without look- 
ing”—that a woman with her sleeves tucked up 
above her elbows might know all about the Sub- 
junctive Mood or the Torrid Zone—that, in short, 
she might possess ‘‘education” and other good 
things ending in ‘‘ tion,” and worthy to be pro- 
nounced emphatically, without being a useless 
doll. When she made remarks to this edifying 
effect she had a firm little frown on her brow, 

which yet did not hinder her face from looking 
benevolent, and her words, which came forth like 

a procession, were uttered in a fervid, agreeable 
contralto. Certainly the exemplary Mrs. Garth 
had her droll aspects, but her character sustained 
her oddities, as very fine wine sustains a flavor 
of skin. 

Toward Fred Vincy she had a motherly feel- 
ing, and had always been disposed to excuse his 
errors, though she would probably net have ex- 
cused Mary for engaging herself to him, her 
daughter being included in that more rigorous 
judgmente which she Applied to her own sex. 
But this very fact of her exceptional indulgence 
toward him made it the harder to Fred that he 
must now inevitably sink in her opinion. And 
the circumstances of his visit turned out to be 
still more unpleasant than he had expected ; for 
Caleb Garth had gone out early to look at some 
repairs not far off. Mrs. Garth at certain hours 
was always in the kitchen, and this morning she 
was carrying on several occupations at once 
there—making her pies at the well-scoured deal 
table on one side of that airy room, observing Sal- 
ly’s movements at the oven and dough-tub through 
an open door, and giving lessons to her youngest 
boy and girl, who were standing opposite to her 
at the table with their books and slates before 
them. <A tub and aclothes-horse at the other 
end of the kitchen indicated an intermittent 
wash of small things also going on. 

Mrs. Garth, with her sleeves turned above her 
elbows, deftly handling her pastry—applying her 
rolling-pin and giving ornamental pinches, while 
she expounded with grammatical fervor what 
were the right views about the concord of verbs 
and pronouns with ‘‘ nouns of multitude or sig- 
nifying many”—was a sight agreeably amusing. 
She was of the same curly haired, square-faced 
type as Mary, but handsomer, with more deli- 
cacy of feature, a pale skin, a solid matronly fig- 
ure, and a remarkable firmness of glance. In 
her snowy frilled cap she reminded one of that 
delightful Frenchwoman whom we have all seen 
marketing, basket on arm. Looking at the 
mother, you might hope that the daughter would 
become like her, which is a prospective advan- 
tage equal to a dowry—the mother too often 
standing behind the daughter like a malignant 
prophecy—‘‘ Such as I am she will shortly be.” 

‘*Now let us go through that once more,” 
said Mrs. Garth, pinching an apple-puff which 
seemed to distract Ben, an energetic young male 
with a heavy brow, from due attention to the les- 
son. “ * Not without regard to the import of the 
word as conveying unity or plurality of idea’— 
tell me again what that means, Ben.” 

(Mrs. Garth, like more celebrated educators, 
had her favorite ancient paths, and in a general 
wreck of society would have tried to hold her 
Lindley Murray above the waves.) 

‘*Qh—it means—you must think what you 
mean,” said Ben, rather peevishly. ‘I hate 
grammar. What's the use of it?” 

‘*'To teach you to speak and write correctly, 
so that you can be understood,” said Mrs. Garth, 
with severe precision. ‘‘Should you like to 
speak as old Job does ?” 

** Yes,” said Ben, stoutly; ‘‘it’s funnier. He 
says, ‘Yo goo’—that’s just as good as ‘You 

‘** But he says, ‘A ship’s in the garden,’ in- 
stead of ‘a sheep,’” said Letty, with an air of su- 
periority. ‘* You might think he meant a ship 
off the sea.” 

** No, you mightn’t, if you weren't silly,” said 

Sen. ‘*How could a ship off the sea come 
there?” 

‘*These things belong only to pronunciation, 
which is the least part of grammar,” said Mrs. 
Garth. ‘‘ That apple peel is to be eaten by the 
pigs, Ben; if you eat it, I must give them your 
piece of pasty. Job has only to speak about 
very plain things. How do you think you would 
write or speak about any thing more difficult, if 
you knew no more of grammar than he does? 
You would use wrong words, and put words in 
the wrong places, and instead of making people 
understand you, they would turn away from you 
as a tiresome person. What would you do 
then ?” 

**T shouldn’t care; I should leave off,” said 
Ben, with a sense that this was an agreeable is- 
sue where grammar was concerned. 

‘*T see you are getting tired and stupid, Ben,” 
said Mrs. Garth, accustomed to these obstructive 
arguments from her male offspring. Having fin- 
ished her pies, she moved toward the clothes- 
horse, and said, ‘‘Come here and tell me the 
story I told you on Wednesday about Cincin- 
natus.”” 

oa know! he was a farmer,” said Ben. 

‘Now, Ben, he was a Roman—let me tell,” 
said Letty, using her elbow contentiously, 

** You silly thing, | he was a Roman ‘farmer, 
and he was plowing.” 

** Yes, but before that—that didn’t come first 
—people wanted him,” said Letty. 

‘Well, but you must say what sort of a man 
he Was first,” insisted Ben. ‘‘He was a wise 
man, like my father, and that made the people 
want his advice. And he was a brave man, and 





could fight. And so could my father—couldn’t 
he, mother ?” 

** Now, Ben, let me tell the story straight 
on, as mother told it us,” said Letty, frowning. 
‘* Please, mother, tell Ben not to speak. “sg 

“ Letty, Iam ashamed of you,” said her moth- 
er, wringing out the caps from the tub. “* When 
your brother began, you ought to have waited to 
see if he could not tell the story. How rude you 
look, pushing and frowning, as if you wanted to 
conquer with your elbows! Cincinnatus, I am 
sure, would have been sorry to see his daughter 
behave so.” (Mrs. Garth delivered this awful 
sentence with much majesty of enunciation, and 
Letty felt that between repressed volubility and 
general disesteem, that of the Romans inclusive, 
life was already a painful affair.) ‘‘ Now, Ben.” 

** Well—oh—well—why, there was a great 


deal of fighting, and they were ali blockheads, . 


and—I can’t tell it just how you told it—but they 
as a man to be captain and king and every 
thing— 

** Dictator, now,” said Letty, with injured 
looks, and not without a wish to make her moth- 
er repent. 

** Very well, dictator!” said Ben, contempt- 
uously. ‘* But that isn’t a good word: he didn’t 
tell them to write on slates.” 

**Come, come, Ben, you are not so ignorant as 
that,” said Mrs. Garth, carefully serious. ‘* Hark, 
there is a knock at the door! Run, Letty, aid 

open it.” 

The knock was Fred’s; and when Letty said 
that her father was not in yet, but that her moth- 
er was in the kitchen, Fred had no alternative. 
He could not depart from his usual practice of 
going to see Mrs. Garth in the kitchen if she 
happened to be at work there. He put his arm 
round Letty’s neck silently, and led her into the 
kitchen without his usual jokes and caresses. 

Mrs. Garth was surprised to see Fred at this 
hour, but surprise was not a feeling that she was 
given to express, and she only said, quietly con- 
tinuing her work : 

‘* You, Fred, so early in the day? You look 
quite pale. Has any thing happened ?” 

‘*T want to speak to Mr. Garth,” said Fred, 
not yet ready to say more—‘‘and to you also,” 
he added, after a little pause, for he had no doubt 
that Mrs. Garth knew every thing about the bill, 
and he must in the end speak of it before her, 
if not to her solely. 

**Caleb will be in again in a few minutes,” 
said Mrs. Garth, who imagined some trouble be- 
tween Fred and his father. ‘‘ He is sure not to 
be long, because he has some work at his desk 
that must be done this morning. Do you mind 
staying with me while I finish my matters here ?” 

**But we needn't go on about Cincinnatus, 
need we ?” said Ben, who had taken Fred’s whip 
out of his hand, and was trying its efficiency on 
the cat. 

**No; go out now. But put that whip down. 
How very mean of you to whip poor old Tor- 
toise! Pray take the whip from him, Fred.” 

**Come, old boy, give it me,” said Fred, put- 
ting out his hand. 

** Will you let me ride on your horse to-day ?” 
said Ben, rendering up the whip with an air of 
not being obliged to do it. 

‘*Not to-day—another time. 
ing my own horse.” 

‘* Shall you see Mary to-day ?” 

** Yes, I think so,” said Fred, with an un- 
pleasant twinge. 

‘**Tell her to come home soon, and play at 
forfeits, and make fun.” 

**Enough, enough, Ben! run away,” 
Mrs. Garth, seeing that Fred was teased. 

** Are Letty and Ben your only pupils now, 
Mrs. Garth?” said Fred, when the children were 
gone, and it was needful to say something that 
would pass the time. He was not yet sure wheth- 
er he should wait for Mr. Garth, or use any good 
opportunity in conversation to confess to Mrs. 
Garth herself, give her the money, and ride away. 

‘*One—only one. Fanny Hackbutt comes at 
half past eleven. I am not getting a great in- 
come now,” said Mrs. Garth, smiling. ‘‘ Iam at 
a low ebb with pupils. But I have saved my lit- 
tle purse for Alfred's premium: I have ninety- 
two pounds. He can go to Mr. Hanmer’s now; 
he is just at the right age.” 

This did not lead well toward the news that 
Mr. Garth was on the brink of losing ninety-two 
pounds and more, Fred was silent. ‘‘ Young 
gentlemen who go to college are rather more 
costly than that,” Mrs. Garth innocently con- 
tinued, pulling out the edging on a cap-border. 
** And Caleb thinks that Alfred will turn out a 
distinguished engineer : he wants to give the boy 
a good chance. There heis! I hear him coming 
in. We will go to him in the parlor, shall we?” 

When they entered the parlor Caleb had 
thrown down his hat and was seated at his desk. 

**What, Fred, my boy?” he said, in a tone 
of mild surprise, holding his pen still undipped. 
** You are here betimes.” But missing the usual 
expression of cheerful greeting in Fred’s face, he 
immediately added, ‘‘Is there any thing up at 
home ?—any thing the matter ?” 

**Yes, Mr. Garth, I am come to tell some- 
thing that I am afraid will give you a bad opinion 
of me. Iam come to tell you and Mrs, Garth 
that I can’t keep my word. I can’t find the 
money to meet the bill, after all. I have been 
unfortunate. I have only got these fifty pounds 
toward the hundred and sixty.” 

While Fred was speaking he had taken out 
the notes and laid them on the desk before Mr. 
Garth. He had burst forth at once with the plain 
fact, feeling boyishly miserable and without ver- 
bal resources. Mrs. Garth was mutely astonished, 
and looked at her husband for an explanation. 
Caleb blushed, and after a little pause said : 

**Oh, I didn’t tell you, Susan: I put my name 
to a bill for Fred ; it was for a hundred and sixty 
pounds, He made sure he could meet it him- 
self.” 


I am not rid- 


said 
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There was an evident change in Mrs. Garth's 
face, but it was like a change below the surface 
of water which remains smooth. She fixed her 
eyes on Fred, saying, 

‘*T suppose you have asked your father for the 
rest of the money, and he has refused you ?” 

**No,” said Fred, biting his lip, and speaking 
with more difficulty ; ‘‘ but I know it will be of 
no use to ask him; and unless it were of use, I 
should not like to mention Mr. Garth’s name in 
the matter.” 

**Tt has come at an unfortunate time,” said 
Caleb, in his hesitating way, looking down at the 
notes and nervously fingering the paper, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas upon us—I’m rather hard up just now. You 
see, | have to cut out every thing like a tailor 
with short measure. What can we do, Susan ? 
I shall want every farthing we have in the bank. 
It’s a hundred and ten pounds, the deuce take 
it!” 

‘*T must give you the ninety-two pounds that 
I have put by for Alfred’s premium,” said Mrs. 
Garth, gravely and decisively, though a nice ear 
might have discerned a slight tremor in some of 
the words. ‘And I have no doubt that Mary 
has twenty pounds saved from her salary by this 
time. She will advance it.” 

Mrs. Garth had not again looked at Fred, and 
was not in the least calculating what words she 
should use to cut him the most effectively. Like 
the eccentric woman she was, she was at present 
absorbed in considering what was to be done, 
and did not fancy that the end could be better 
achieved by bitter remarks or explosions. But 
she had made Fred feel for the first time some- 
thing like the tooth of remorse. Curiously 
enough, his pain in the affair beforehand had 
consisted almost entirely in the sense that he 
must seem dishonorable, and sink in the opinion 
of the Garths: he had not occupied himself with 
the inconvenience and possible injury that his 
breach might occasion them, for this exercise of 
the imagination on other people's needs is not 
common with hopeful young gentlemen. Indeed, 
we are most of us brought up in the notion that 
the highest motive for not doing a wrong is 
something irrespective of the beings who would 
suffer the wrong. But at this moment he sud- 
denly saw himself as a pitiful rascal who was 
robbing two women of their savings. 

**T shall certainly pay it all, Mrs. Garth—ul- 
timately,” he stammered out. 

** Yes, ultimately,” said Mrs. Garth, who, hav- 
ing a special dislike to fine words on ugly occa- 
sions, could not now repress anepigram. ‘* But 
boys can not well be apprenticed ultimately : : they 
should be apprenticed at fifteen.” She had nev- 
er been so little inclined to make excuses for 
Fred. 

**T was the most in the wrong, Susan,” said 
Caleb. ‘‘ Fred made sure of finding the money. 
But I'd no business to be fingering bills. I sup- 
pose you have looked all round and tried all 
honest means?” he added, fixing his merciful 
gray eyes on Fred. Caleb was too delicate to 
specify Mr. Featherstone. 

“Yes, [ have tried every thing—TI really have. 
I should have had a hundred and thirty pounds 
ready but for a misfortune with a horse which I 
was about to sell. My uncle had given me 
eighty pounds, and I paid away thirty with my 
old horse in order to get another, which I was 
going to sell for eighty or more—I meant to go 
without a horse—but now it has turned out vi- 
cious and lamed itself. I wish I and the horses 
too had been at the devil before I had brought 
thison you. There’s no one else I care so much 
for: you and Mrs. Garth have always been so 
kind to me. However, it’s no use saying that. 
You will always think me a rascal now.” 

Fred turned round and hurried out of the 

room, conscious that he was getting rather wom- 
anish, and feeling confusedly that his being sorry 
was not of much use to the Garths. They could 
see him mount and quickly pass through the 
gate. 
‘*T am disappointed in Fred Vincy,” said Mrs. 
Garth. ‘I would not have believed before- 
hand that he would have drawn you into his debts. 
I knew he was extravagant, but I did not think 
that he would be so mean as to hang his risks 
on his oldest friend, who could the least afford 
to lose.” 

**T was a fool, Susan.’ 

‘That you were,” said the wife, nodding and 
smiling. ‘‘ But I should not have gone to pub- 
lish it in the market-place. Why should you 
keep such things from me? It is just so with 
your buttons; you let them burst off without 
telling me, and go out with your w ristband hang- 
ing. If I had only known I might have been 
ready with some better plan.” 

“You are sadly cut up, I know, Susan,” said 
Caleb, looking feelingly at her. ay can't abide 
your losing the money you've scraped together 
for Alfred.” 

‘*It is very well that I had scraped it togeth- 
er; and it is you who will have to suffer, for you 
must teach the boy yourself. You must give up 
your bad habits. Some men take to drinking, 
and you have taken to working without pay. 
You must indulge yourself a little less in that. 
And you must ride over to Mary, and ask the 
child what money she has.” 

Caleb had pushed his chair back, and was 
leaning forward, shaking his head slowly, and 
fitting his finger- tips together with much nicety. 

‘*Poor Mary!” he said. ‘‘Susan,” he went 
on, in a lower tone, ‘‘ I’m afraid she may be fond 
of Fred.” " 

**Oh no! She always laughs at him; and he 
is not likely to think of her in any other than a 
brotherly way.’ 

Caleb made no rejoinder, but presently lowered 
his spectacles. drew up his chair to the desk, and 
said, ‘* Deuce take the bill—I wish it was at 
Hanover. These things are asad interruption 
to business!” 





The first part of this speech comprised his 
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whole store of maledictory expression, and was 
uttered with a slight snarl easy to imagine. But 
it would be difficult to ccnuvey to those who never 
heard him utter the word ‘* business” the pecul- 
iar tone of fervid veneration, of religious regard, 
in which he w rapped it, as a consecrated symbol 
is wrapped in its gold-fringed linen. 

Caleb Garth often shook his head in medita- 
sia on the value, the indispensable might of 
that myriad-headed, myriad-handed labor by 
which the social body is fed, clothed, and housed, 
It had laid hold of his imagination in boyhood. 
The echoes of the great hammer where roof or 
keel were a-making, the signal-shouts of the 
workmen, the roar of the furnace, the thunder 
and plash of the engine, were a sublime music to 
him; the felling and lading of timber, and the 
huge trunk vibrating star-like in the distance 
along the highway, the crane at work on the 
wharf, the piled-up produce in warehouses, the 
precision and variety of muscular etfort wherever 
exact work had to be turned out—all these sights 
of his youth had acted on him as poetry without 
the aid of the poets, had made a philosophy for 
him without the aid of philosophers, a religion 
without the aid of theology. His early ambition 
had been to have as effective a share as possible 
in this sublime labor, which was peculiarly digni- 
fied by him with the name of ‘* business ;” and 
though he had only been a short time under a 
surveyor, and had been chiefly his own teacher, 
he knew more of land, building, and mining than 
most of the special men in the county. 

His classification of human employments was 
rather ernde, and, like the categories of more 
celebrated men, wouki not be acceptable in these 
advanced times. He divided them into ‘* busi- 
ness, politics, preaching, learning, and amuse- 
ment.” He had nothing to say against the last 
four; but he regarded them as a reverential pa- 
gan regarded other gods than his own. In the 
same way he thought very well of all ranks, but 
he would not himself have liked to be of any rank 
in which he had not such close contact with 
** business” as to get often honorably decorated 
with marks of dust and mortar, the damp of the 
engine, or the sweet soil of the woods and fields. 
Though he had never regarded himself as other 
than an orthodox Christian, and would argue on 
prevenient grace if the subject were proposed to 
him, I think his virtual divinities were good prac- 
tical schemes, accurate work, and the faithful 
completion of undertakings: his prince of dark- 
ness was a slack workman. But there was no 
spirit of denial in Caleb, and the world seemed 
so wondrous to him that he was ready to accept 
any number of systems, like any number of fir- 
maments, if they did not obviously interfere with 
the best land drainage, solid building, correct 
measuring, and judicious boring (for coal). In 
fact, he had a reverential soul with a strong prac- 
tical intelligence. But he could not manage 
finance: he knew values well, but he had no keen- 
ness of imagination for momentary results in the 
shape of profit and loss: and having ascertained 
this to his cost, he determined to give up all 
forms of his beloved ‘* business” which required 
that talent. He gave himself up entirely to the 
many kinds of work which he could do without 
handling capital, and was one of those precious 
men within his own district whom every body 
would choose to work for them, because he did 
his work well, charged very little, and often de- 
clined to charge at all. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Garths were poor, and “lived in a small 


way.” However, they did not mind it. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


“Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 
And builds a heaven in hell's despai 


“ Love seeketh only self to please, 
To bind another to its delight, 
Joys in another's lose of ease, 
And builds a hell in heaven's despite.” 
—W. Biaxe: Songs of Experience. 


Frep Vincy wanted to arrive at Stone Court 
when Mary could not expect him, and when his 
uncle was not down stairs: in that case she might 
be sitting alone in the wainscoted parlor. He 
left his horse in the yard to avoid making a noise 
on the gravel in front, and entered the parlor 
without other notice than the noise of the door- 
handle. Mary was in her usual corner, laughing 
over Mrs. Piozzi's recollections of Johnson, and 
looked up with the fun still in her face. It grad- 
uully faded as she saw Fred approach her with- 
out speaking, and stand before her with his el- 
bow on the mantel-piece, looking ill. She too 
was silent, only raising her eyes to him inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Mary,” he began, ‘‘ I am a good- for-nothing 
blackguard.” 

“| should think one of those epithets would do 
ata time,” said Mary, trying to smile, but feeling 
alarmed. 

**] know you will never think well of me any 
more. You will think mealiar. You will think 
me dishonest. You will think I didn’t care for 
you, or your father and mother. You always do 

make the worst of me, I know.’ 

**I can not deny that I shall think all that of 
you, Fred, if you give me good reasons, But 
please to tell me at once what you have done. I 
would rather know the painful trath than imag- 
ine it.” 

‘* 1 owed money—a hundred and sixty pounds. 
T asked your father to put his name to a bill. I 
thought it would not signify to him. I made sure 
of paying the money myself, and I have tried as 
hard as [ could. And now I have been so un- 
lucky—a horse has turned out badly—I can only 
pay fifty pounds. And I can’t ask my father 
for the money : he would not give me a farthing. 
And my uncle gave me a hundred a little while 
ago. So what can[ do? And now your father 
has no ready money to spare, and your mother 
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will have to pay away her ninety-two pounds 
that she has saved, and she says your savings 
must go too. You see what a—” 

**Oh, poor mother, poor father!” said Mary, 
her eyes filling with tears, and a little sob rising, 
which she tried to repress. She looked straight 
before her and took no notice of Fred, ull the 
consequences at home becoming present to her. 
He too remained silent for some moments, feel- 
ing more miserable than ever. 

“I wouldn't have hurt you so for the world, 
Mary,” he suid at last. ‘‘ You can never forgive 
me.” 

** What does it matter whether I forgive you ?” 
said Mary, passionately. ‘* Would that make it 
any better for my mother to lose the money she 
has been earning by lessons for four years, that 
she might send Alfred to Mr. Hanmer’s? Should 
you think all that pleasant enough if I forgave 
you: ?” 

‘** Say what you like, Mary. 

“IT dont want to say any thing,” 
more quietly; *‘my anger is of no use.” 
dried her eyes, threw aside her book, rose, and 
ferched her sewing 

Fred followed her with his eves, hoping that 
they would meet hers, and in that way find ac- 
cess for his imploring penitence. But no! Mary 
could easily avoid looking upward. 

**T docare about your mother's money going,’ 
he said, when she was seated again and sewing 
quickly. ‘I wanted to ask you, Mary—don't 
you think that Mr. Featherstone—if you were to 
tell him—tell him, | mean, about apprenticing 
Alfred—would advance the money ?” 

** My family is not fond of legging, Fred. We 
would rather work for our money. Besides, you 
say that Mr. Featherstone has lately given you 
a hundred pounds. He rarely makes presents ; 
he las never made presents to us. I am sure my 
father will not ask him for any thing; and even 
if I chose to beg of him, it would be of no use.” 

**T am so miserable, Mary—if vou knew how 
miserable I am, you would be sorry for me.” 

‘** There are other things to be more sorry for 
than that. Butse ish people always think their 
own discomfort oi: more importance than any 
thing else in the \.orld: I see enough of that 
every day.” 

**Tt is hardly fair to call me selfish. 
knew what things other young men do, 
would think me a good way off the worst.” 

**T know that people who spend a great deal 
of money on themselves without knowing how 
they shall pay must be selfish. ‘They are always 
thinking of what they can get for themselves, and 
not of what other people may lose.” 

** Any man may be unfortunate, Mary, and 
find himself unable to pay when he meant it. 
There is not a better man in the world than your 
father, and yet he got into trouble.” 

‘How dare you make any comparison be- 
tween my father and you, Fred?” said Mary, in 
a deep tone of indignation. ‘* He never got into 
trouble by thinking of his own idle pleasures, but 
because he was alwavs thinking of the work he 
was doing for other people. And he has fared 
hard, and worked hard to make good every body's 
loss.” 

** And you think that I shall never try to make 
good any thing, Mary. It is not generous to be- 
lieve the worst of a man. When you have got 
any power over him, I think you might try and 
use it to make him better; but that is what you 
never do. However, I'm going,” Fred ended, 
languidly. ‘‘I shall never speak to you about 
any thing again. I’m very sorry for all the 
trouble I’ve caused—that’s all.” 

Mary had dropped her work out of her hand 
and looked up. ‘There is often something ma- 
ternal even in a girlish love, and Mary's hard 
experience had wrouglit her nature to an impress- 
ibility very different from that hard slight thing 
which we call girlishness. At Fred's last words 
she felt an instantaneous pang, something like 
what a mother feels at the imagined sobs or cries 
of her naughty truant child, which may lose it- 
self and get harm, And when, looking 1 ip, her 
eyes met his dull despairing glance, her pity for 
him surmounted her anger and all her other aux- 
ieties. 

** Oh, 
moment. 


I deserve it all.” 
said Mary, 
She 


If vou 


you 


Fred, how ill you look! Sit down a 

lon’t go yet. Let me tell uncle that 
you are here. He has been wondering that lie 
has not seen you for a whole week.” Mary 
spoke hurriedly, saying the words that came first 
without knowing very well what they were, but 
saying them in a half-soothing, half-beseeching 
tone, and rising as if to go away to Mr. Feather- 
stone. Of course Fred felt as if the clouds had 
parted, and a gleam had come: he moved and 
stood in her way, 

** Say one word, Mary, and I will doany thing. 
Say you will not think the worst of me—will not 
give me up altogether." 

‘* As if it were any pleasure to me to think ill 
ot you,” said Mary, in a mournful tone. *‘ As if 
it were not very painful to me to see you an idle, 
frivolous creature. How can you bear to be so 
contemptible, when others are working aud striv- 
ing, and there are so many things to be done— 
how can you bear to be fit for nothing in the 
world that is useful? And with so mach good 
in your disposition, Fred—you might be worth a 
great deal.” 

“*I will try to be any thing you like, Mary, if 
you will say that you love me.’ 

‘I should be ashamed to say that I loved a 
man who must always be hanging on otlers, and 
reckoning on what they would dofor him. What 
will you be when you are forty? Like Mr. 
Bowyer, I suppose—just as idle, living in Mrs. 
Beck's front parlor—fat and shabby, hoping 
somehody will invite you to dinner—spending 
your morning in learning a comic song—oh no! 
learning a tune on the flute.” 

Mary’s lips had begun to curl with a smile 
as soon as she had asked that question about 
Fred's future (young souls are mobile), and be- 


| fore she ended her face had its full illumination 
of fun. To him it was like the cessation of an 
ache that Mary could laugh at him, and with a 
passive sort of smile he tried to reach her hand 
But she slipped away quickly toward the door 
and said, **I shall telfuncle. You must see him 
for a moment or two.” 

Fred secretly felt that his future was guaran- 
teed against the fultillment of Marv’s sarcastic 
prophecies, apart from that ** any thing” which 
he was ready to do if she would define it. He 
never dared in Mary's presence to approach the 
subject of his expectations from Mr. Feather- 
stone, and she always ignored them, as if every 
thing depended on himself. But if ever he act- 
ually came into the property, she must recognize 
the change in his position. All this passed 


went up to see his uncle. He staid but a little 
while, excusing himself on the ground that he 
had a cold; and Mary did not reappear before 
he left the house. But as he rode home he be- 
gan to be more conscious of being ill than of be- 
ing melancholy. 

When Caleb Garth arrived at Stone Court, 
soon after dusk, Mary was not surprised, al- 
though he seldom had leisure fur paying her a 


with Mr. Featherstone. ‘lhe old man, on the 
| other hand, felt himself ill at ease wigh a broth- 
er-in-law whom he could not annoy, who did not 


through his mind somewhat languidly before he | 


mind about being considered poor, had nothing | 


to ask of him, and understood all kinds of farm- 

ing and mining business better than he did. But 

Mary had felt sure that her parents would want 

to see her, and if her father had not come, she 
| would have obtained leave to go home for an 
hour or two the next day. After discussing 
prices during tea with Mr. Featherstone, Caleb 
rose to bid him good- by, and said, *‘I want to 
speak to you, Mary.’ 

She took a candle into another large parlor, 
| where there was no fire, and setting down the 

feeble light on the dark mahogany table, turned 
round to her father, and putting her arms round 
his neck kissed him with childish kisses which 
he delighted in—the expression of his large 
brows softening as the expression of a great beau- 
tiful dog softens when it is caressed. Mary was 
his favorite child, and whatever Susan might say, 
| and right as she was on all other subjects, 
| Caleb thonght it natural that Fred or any one 
else should think Mary more lovable than other 
girls.” 
‘*I've got something to tell you, my dear,” 
said Caleb, in his hesitating way. ‘‘ No very 
good news ; but then it might be worse.” 

** About money, father? I think I know what 
it is.” 

“* Av? how can that be? You see, I've been 
a bit of a fool again, and put my name to a bill, 
and now it comes to paving; and your mother 
has got to part with her savings, that’s the worst 
of it, and even they won't quite make things even. 
We wanted a hundred and ten pounds: your 
mother has ninety-two, and I have none to spare 
in the bank; and she thinks that you will have 
some savings.” 

“Oh yes; I have more than four-and-twenty 
pounds. I thought you would come, father, so 
I pnt it in my bag. See! beautiful white notes 
and gold.” 

Mary took out the folded money from her reti- 
| cule and put it into her father’s hand. 
| **Well, but how—we only want eighteen— 

here, put the rest back, child—but how did you 
know about it?” said Caleb, who, in his uncon- 
querable indifference to money, was beginning to 
be chiefly concerned about the relation the af- 
fair might have to Mary's affections. 

** Fred told me this morning.” 


| visit, and was not at all fund of having to talk 
| 
| 
' 
| 


*“‘Ah! Did he come on purpose ?” 
‘Yes, I think so. He was a good deal dis- 
tressed.” 


‘I’m afraid Fred is not to be trusted, Mary,” 


said the father, with hesitating tenderness. ‘‘ He 
means better than he acts, perhaps. But I 


should think it a pity for any body's happiness 
| to be wrapped up in him, and so would your 
mother.” 

‘*And so should I, father,” said Mary, not 
looking up, but putting the back of her father's 
hand against her cheek. 

**T don’t want to pry, my dear. But I was 
afraid there might be sumething between you 
and Fred, and I wanted to caution you. You 
see, Mary”’—here Caleb's voice became more 
tender; he had been pushing his hat about on 
the table, and looking at it, but finally he turned 
his eyes on his daughter—‘‘a woman, let her 
be as good as she may, has got to pnt up with 
the life her husband makes for her. Your moth- 


of me.” 
| Mary turned the back of her father’s hand to 
| her lips and smiled at him. 

** Well, well, nobody's perfect, but”—here Mr. 
Garth shook his head to help out the inadequacy 
of words—** what I’m thinking of is—what it 
must be for a wife when she’s never sure of her 
husband, when he hasn’t got a principle in him 
to make him more afraid of doing the wrong 
thing by others than of getting his own toes 
pinched. That's the long and the short of it, 
Mary. Young folks may get fond of each other 
before they know what life is, and they may 
think it all holiday if they can only get togeth- 

r; but it soon turns into working-day, my dear. 
However, you have more sense than most, and 
you haven't been kept in cotton-wool: there may 
be no occasion for me to say this, but a father 
trembles for his daughter, and you are all by 
yourself here.” 

** Don’t fear for me, father,” said Mary, grave- 
ly, meeting her father’s eyes; ‘‘ Fred has always 
been very good to me; he is kind-hearted and 
affectionate, and not false, I think, with all his 
self-indulgence. But I will never engage my- 
self to one who has no manly independence, 








er has had to put up with a good deal because | 


fal 
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and who goes on loitering away his time on the 
chance that others will provide for iim, Y. u 


and my mother have tau too much pride 
for that.” 


* That's right—tha 


ght me 


tsright. ThenTan 


said Mr. Grath, taking up his hat. ** Bu it it’s 
hard to run away with your earnings, child.” 

** Father!” said Mar} , in her deepest tone of 
remonstrance. ** ‘Take pocketfuls of love besides 


to them all at home,” was her ] 
he closed the outer door on himself, 

**] suppose your father wanted your earnings,” 
said old Mr, Featherstone, with his usual power 
of unpleasant surmise, when Marvy returned to 
him. ‘*He makes but a tight fit, I reckon. 
You're of age now; you ought to be saving for 
yourself,” 

**T consider my father and mother the best 
part of myself, Sir,” said Mary, coldly. 

Mr. Featherstone grunted : ould not deny 
that an ordinary sort of girl like her might be 
expected to be nseful, so he thought of another 
rejoinder, disagreeable enough to be always apro- 
pos. “If Fred Viney comes to-morrow, now, 
don’t you keep him chatteiing: let him come 


up to me, 


ist word Lefure 


hee 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wuen Harriet Martineau visited America a number 
of the wise men and women of the East were assem- 
bled to welcome her in a certain house not man y moiles 
from Boston. One of these Magi, on approaching the 
etar, was 80 bewildered by the unlooked-for presenta- 


tion of her ear-trumpet as the only mode of accers 
that he horrified himeelf by the utterance a a most 
mal Gd propos speech. *“‘ Madam,” said he, “have you 


observed how charmingly our birds sing od 
_— 

To dispel darkness from about you, make light of 
your troubles. 

-_ — 

The mcesjuito, as a public singer, draws well, but 
never gives satisfaction. 

—_> —--- 

Said Mr. Cantwell to his clergyman, who had a great 
disrclish for hyp ocrisy, ** How can I best help to reform 
the world?” ‘ By beginning with yourself!” was the 
conclusive reply. 


etl 

A handsorhe young gentlemen walked into an ex- 
press office the other “day in order to dispatch a pack- 
age of letters to a lady, to whom he Tesieed to re- 
turn them. ‘“ What are the y worth 2” asked the clerk, 
who in making out hie account desired to know w hat 
was the risk. The young man hesitated a moment, 
then clearing his throat from a certain huskiness, re- 

lied, “‘Well, I can’t say exactly, but a few weeks avo 

thonght they were worth about four hundred thon- 
sand dollars.” 


a 
If a man has a gut many debts, are they “ very 
much to his credit ? 
Se rr 
Why is troy-weight like an unconsclentious per- 
son ?—Because it has no scruples. 
—— 
Young folks grow most when in love. 
their sighs wonderfully. 








It increases 


>_> 
Tur Hrient or Imprpence—Taking refuge from the 
rain in an umbrella shop. 
i 
When corn is converted into whisky, it must become 
the “‘ giddy maze” we hear of. 
oilman 
Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred 
and eighty years old when she married. There's hope 
for some of you other ladies, after all. 
cneecenline 











When Charles Lamb visited the Lichfield Cathedral, 
his guide told him that three men once dined upon the 
top of the steeple. ‘* They must have been very sharp 
set,” said Lamb. 

——— 

A farmer, while being run away with by a pair of 
frightened horses, shouted, “Ti leave my wife $10,000 

—no time to make a will” He is still alive, but badly 
bruised. 





————>- 

A citizen of Gamer, Maine, the other night mistook 
his wife's yeast bottle for his favorite “little browa 
jug,” and took “a long pull and a stong pull” there- 
from. He is now regarded as a rising man. 

sanmenuniaeenlllli ni 

A minister recently was condoling with a father who 
had lost a son by death, when the father replied, “I 
Was uncommon sorry to lose the boy, but there's no 
use crying over spilled milk.” 

-- 

An old lady gave this as her idea of & great man: 
“ One who is keerful of his clothes, don't dr rin k sperits, 
kin read the Bible without spelling the words, and eat 
a cold dinner on Wwash-ds ay without grumbling.’ 

— - 

“Mr. Speaker,” said a member of the Jamaica Le; 
lature, discussing a bill for the regulation of the ti 
ber trade, ‘I know these timber merchants to be mx 
egregious rascals—{ was in the timber line 
twelve years.” 


fe 
ne 
ret 
myself 
ee eee 
2” said 


“ Why is there no cream on this milk, George 








an under-graduate to his “* scout” at Cambrid “Stir 
it up, Sir,” was the reply. “It sinks to th« bottom.” 
abenailies = 
“What stars never set?” aeked the cxaminer. 
** Roost-ars |” , sub voce, 


was the ) prom pt reply 
—_= 


Why is the alphabet like cutting the first teeth 7— 
Because it is taught ye (torture) when young. 
-_ 

Why is a drankard, hesitating to eign the pledge, 
like a half-converted Hindoo ?—Becauec he is in doubt 
whether to give up the jug or not (Juggernaut). 

7 —_—-——_—- — ~s -- - 


OLD SCHOOL-MASTER'S SONG. 
Amo amas, 
I love a jase, 
As cedar tall and slender; 
Sweet cowslip’s grace 
Is her nomitive case, 
Ana she’s of the feminine gender. 
Rorum corum 
Sunt livorum, 
Harum scarnum divo. 
Tag, raz, merry, derry, periwig and hat-band, 
Hic, hoc, horum, genitivo, 
oo —_— 


This is the way a Troy reporter congue’ cy 
friend on his marriage : 
“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of life, 
Rashly “importunate, 
Taken a Wife.” 
Why didn’t he say: 
“ One more unfortunate, 
Weary and troubled, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone and got doubled ?” 





Jenke says that a pawnbroker’s office must be a loan 
some piace. 


—_—_ 
Tux nest Season For Lear-tEAB s Panrizs—Spring. 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 

‘THERE are few objects more 
wonderful than the nests of 
birds. You may find them 
on every tree in the country, 
and yet find something to ad- 
mire in every one. No two 
families of birds build exactly 
alike. All the wrens, for in- 
stance, have their own kind 
of nest; the thrushes have 
theirs; so have the swallow 
tribes, the sparrow, and the 
rooks. ‘They do not imitate 
each other. Each adheres to 
its own plan, and builds to- 
day exactly as it first built in 
the groves of Paradise. ‘The 
first nightingale that sang its 
song of praise in the fair Gar- 
den of God built its little nest 
just the same as the bird you 
were listening to in the grove 
last year. 

These little feathered ar- 
chitects work with marvelous 
skill, using their feet and bill 
to weave and interlace the 
materials, and moulding the 
form against their round little 
breast. Nosooner is the home 
wanted than the mother bird 
selects the angle of the branch, 
or the hollow in the bank or 
wall, or the tangle of reeds, or 
the platform of twigs in the 
very tree-top, which is best 
suited to her style of nest ar- 
chitecture, the choice being 
always the same according to 
her tribe, and true to the in- 
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THE BIRD'S APPEAL.—{Ser Porm on Pace 830.) 


stinct which was implanted in 


her at the first Then the 
building be 

for tl 

to 

leave 

fibres, | 1 ywn, to 
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blance to the 
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from prying e 

be that the t 

of clay, like th 

low : or lath 

to speak, like an old cor 
house, as in the case of 1 
magpie; or it is merely a rude 
platform of sticks, as that of 
the wood-pigs 

may be a carpenter, | 
woodpecker, or a 

like the sand-martin. 

The mother bird does t 
building, while her mate fetc! 
es the material, grasses, roots 
mosses,etc.; and she arranges 
all with loving reference, first, 
to the delicate egg, which mus 
be bedded in soft material 
then to the little one, whi 
coming naked from the egg 
must not only be cradled 
soft comfort, but kept 
her warmth; and the m 
of the little house se! 
the materia! with un 
stinct. He knows just 
wanted to make a perfect 1 
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(See Illustration on Page 329.) 
“Titre girl, with golden hair, 
Listen to a poor bird’s prayer; 
Boy, with brow of careless glee, 
Do not scorn a mother's plea. 


**Do not steal my nest, so neat, 
And my baby birds, so sweet; 
What know you of all they need, ¢ 
How to warm, or how to feed ? 


**Boy and girl, your mother oft 
Strokes your brow with fingers soft; 
She loves you, as I love these ; 

Do bring back my darlings, please. 


‘*Hard we worked, my mate and I; 
Many a sunny morn went by; 
But we rested not, nor played, 
Till our cozy home was made. 


‘*Then what songs my partner sung 
While I brooded o'er the young; 
What long flights o'er vale and hill 
We have had their mouths to fill. 


**Show us merey—you are 
Do not such a cruel wrong, 
Lest vourself may vainly plead 

For the mercy you may need.” 


strong— 


* * * * + 
The children sauntered home, the bird 
Kept near them al! the way ; 
But in their hearts no pity stirred 
For birdie’s grief that day. 


‘hey had not learned that love should be 
fo all dumb creatures shown; 

That God does all their suffering see, 
And hears each painful moan. 


They went in-doors, and left their prize, 
Uncared for, on the floor, 

And birdie heard her nestlings’ cries 
Outside the cottage door. 


In vain she longed to bring them food, 
Or warm them with her wing— 

She never more would nurse her brood, 
Nor hear her kind mate sing. 


The cold night wind around her swept, 
Sick, hungry, sad, and sore; 

While safe the cottage children slept, 
She died outside the door. 


Dear children, ‘tis a cruel thing, 
And very wicked too, 

To rob or hart a living thing 
‘That does no harm to you. 


HOW I MARRIED THE CAPTAIN. 


I Hav never had an adventure. I think most 
people counted me a very quiet girl, drifted like 
a sea-shell into a corner of the great world. The 
tides passed over my head; there was shipwreck 
and disaster; there was sailing out of argosies ; 
there was dancing and music among the voy- 
agers; but nothing surged me up out of my sea- 
swept niche. Poor Elizabeth Grey! I said aloud, 
will the tide ever reach you ? 

All this sea-talk, [ think, grew out of the little 
pink dress I was sewing on that morning. Rosy 
Fox was going to Europe, and this was one of a 
dozen or two tiny dresses I had made for her. 
Going to Europe! Rosy—a little prattling thing 
that didn’t yet know one street from another in 
wer native city. What would she do in Europe 
—what would Europe do for her? But for me 
the very thought seemed like a glimpse-of heav- 
en—a sweet, forbidden glimpse; for what had 
I to do with change, or pleasure, or excitement ? 

A seamstress, orderly, exemplary~-an orphan 
who had decently buried her mother, and who 
creditably supported her little brother at school 
—such was my brief outward record. 

This morning a strange restlessness beset me; 
an unaccountable yearning, like a wooing whiff 
of ocean air, beckoned me away. Why should 
I stay and vegetate in one spot forever? Could 
I not earn my living elsewhere as well as here? 
Did not folks use needles in Kamtchatka and in 
New Zealand? Could [ not take my sewing to 
another market ? 

‘The thought stood on the verge of my mind, 
hovering, timorous, unreal, its wing poised for 
flight. I had no money. The vision vanished, 
and in the gray after-light my path looked dust- 
ier, darker, more straitened than ever. 

But this was not to be a day like other days. 
It stands apart in my memory now, illuminating 
that whole year, as [ have seen a clump of car- 
dinal-flowers illumine a whole gray meadow, 

A knock came at the open door of my room, 
and it was flung back sharp and suddenly. Very 
few visitors ever climbed to my little third-story 
apartment; seldom any one but testy Madame 
Padwelle, for whom I worked. ‘This could not 
be the madame’s footfall, so heavy and brisk. 
I looked up, and there stood Captain David, my 
mother’s old friend. 

A tall, big-boned, grizzled man, quick, de- 
cided, and full of vigor as a Northern pine, with 
a flavor of old-time quaintness about him—a 
thrifty, well-to-do man, whose ship had carried 
freight into almost every port.on the globe, but 
chiefly to the West Indies. 

I had not seen the captain since I was a little 
girl, but I knew his face and figure instantly. 
‘The tall hat he wore when in landsman’s rig, the 
red bandana he flourished, were things of memo- 
ry. Many an odd sea-shell had he brought me, 
and many a dainty from far-off lands had shown 
his remembrance of my mother. His sharp gray 
eye was full of a kindly humanity: I remember- 
ed that eye, and how it had stood to me in child- 
hood for illimitable geographical knowledge, 
glimpses of polar seas, and fathomless waters, 





and all the unspeakable mysteries of the un- 
known world. 

** Well, my little girl, how’s all the folks?” 
said the captain, taking off his steeple-crowned 
hat as he entered. 

The familiar voice, the hearty grasp of his 
muscular hand, took me back to my girlhood 
again; for an instant it seemed as if my mother 
were living, and all the weight of care and lone- 
liness were lifted from my shoulders, Only an 
instant. The tears gathered in my eyes, and I 
said, abruptly, 

‘* There are no folks, captain.” 

‘The captain’s countenance fell. He seemed 
inwardly to reprove himself for his hasty pleas- 
antry, recollecting that this was the time for 
conventional solemnity. Seating himself with 
gingerly care on one of my slim-legged chairs, he 
wiped his forehead with his red bandana. 

**T know, I know,” he said, uneasily, ‘TI 
mean—how’'s Jiin ?” with a hasty clutch at the 
name, as if to save himself from further mis- 
hap. 
**Oh,” said I, cheerfully, anxious to put him 
at his ease, ‘‘ Jim’s doing famously. He'll take 
the prize in languages at his school next year.” 

**And you are working yourself to death to 
stuff the lad with Greek and Latin ?” 

1 fell to laughing. ‘* No, captain, not exact- 
ly. But Jim’s too smart and too good to be kept 
in the city, and I have to be away so much of 
the time sewing.” 

‘** You look like it,” said the captain, gruffly. 
‘*What do you live on? Shirts at sixpence 
apiece ?” 

‘* No, indeed!” I cried, indignantly. ‘‘T sew 
on pretty things—robes and dresses; see this!” 
and I held up Rosy’s pretty pink dress. It 
glowed in the sunshine, its tlounces and frillings 
trembling about like a superabundant growth of 
petals. 

The captain eyed it approvingly. ‘* Pretty 
enough,” he said. ** It’s got all your color in it, 
my little girl.” 

It was long since I had heard any one express 
kindly interest in me, and the words thrilled me 
with a strange feeling, intense, exquisite, allied 
to pain. 

**You ought to have « change of air,” said 
the captain, seeing I made no answer. 

‘The pretty dress seemed freighted with the vis- 
ions I had had while making it. Rosy glimpses 
out of the matter-of-course drudgery, the dingy 
and ashen hue of my habitual life, opened out of 
its folds. 

** Captain,” said I, abruptly, as I laid it care- 
fully away, ‘‘ how much doves it cost to go to the 
West Indies?” 

‘* By steam ?” 

**No; in your ship.” 

**Oh,” said the captain, ‘‘I’m not fitted up 
for passengers. A tight little craft enough, 
but only to carry freight. Why? Know any 
one going?” 

‘“‘T am. Captain, let me be freight. Stow 
me away in the hatch or any where, only let 
me go! See, I have thirty dollars to pay my 
passage;” and I held up my purse, ‘‘ Jim's 
quarter's all paid too!” 

‘**'The money's an immense temptation,’ 
the captain, eying the slim purse humorously— 
‘“‘immense. I might lay by on it after one or 
two more voyages.” 

** And, captain, you know I’ve a cousin out 
there somewhere—an engineer or something on 
a plantation.” 

“Ay, that way blows the wind, does it? 
Well, well, my child, [ll think about it. It 
might do you no harm, and, as you say, you might 
marry the engineer when you find him.” 

‘* Now, captain, you know I never said that!” 

“No? Well, it puts a bit of color into your 
cheeks, Lisbeth, and that’s a good thing to see, 
however it comes. I'll think about it, child. 
It’s poor traveling in a freight vessel, but many’s 
the trip the wife and I took together when she 
was living.” 

Long ago the captain had lost his young wife, 
a year or two after their marriage. I had never 
seen her; but the captain’s faithful remembrance 
of her was pleasant. She was a sort of saintly 
recollection to him, brightening and sweetening 
his rude life, and keeping her niche in his heart 
forever. 

Three days passed. I waited, I sewed, I 
pricked my fingers perhaps a little more than 
usual; I looked out of the window possibly a 
little oftener. Madame Padwelle scolded me, 
Madame Padwelle coaxed me, and finally, in a 
huff, madame paid me up and left, severely inti- 
mating that she would be glad to employ me 
again when I “felt like work.” 

Then came the captain. 

** Well?” queried I. 

‘* Well,” answered he, ‘‘ you'll find it close 
quarters and a pretty hot voyage; but there's 
deck room.” 

Deck room! It was just the one thing I want- 
ed—and then I knew that the captain had con- 
sented. 


) 


T shall not tell you much about that voyage. 
It stands yet in my mind in the same relation as 
a dream—vague, without sharpness of outline, 
with no separation of periods of time; one big, 
bountiful remembrance of a season of infinite 
rest, when, adrift between air and ocean, I seem- 
ed without bodily entity ; for the things that had 
marked my identity hitherto had been, but were 
no longer. 

I was not seasick. A strange, vision-like sen- 
sation wrapped me about, a faintness as of a 
spirit coming newly to life in a new world, hav- 
ing left the old incumbrance of the flesh, with the 
old cares, far away on the far-away shore, 

There was nothing to do—that is, nothing for 
me to do—no living to get, no exertion to make. 
I seemed an atom in the great sea of sky and 
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and the great ocean clasping me in its infinite 
arms of peace, 

I was treated like a lady—a rare and delicious 
thing to one inured to hard usage and to earn- 
ing her bread in a big bustling city. When 
the intense heat made me ill, and the rosy- 
cheeked mate’s wife, who had been my compan- 
ion hitherto, succumbed to it also, the captain 
took care of me himself. Sometimes he car- 
ried me in his strong arms up to the hammock 
swinging on deck; sometimes he brought me 
with his own brawny, kindly hand my bowl of 
water-gruel. At odd times, when nothing else 
called him, he furbished up his rusty stock of 
schooling, and read me some queer old sea-story 
resurrected from the depths of his big wooden 
chest. Rough, brown, and burly, the sailors 
were all my friends; they touched their caps to 
me ; they pointed out the dolphins and porpoises, 
and scared me with the prospect of whales or 
imaginary sharks. Their dark faces and sturdy 
forms made a solid background to my dream- 
land, and gave it a picturesque touch of reality. 

But by-and-by all this came to an end. Out 
of the dream-land voyage we sailed into dream- 
land itself. 

One morning I went up on deck and, behold! 
the gates of paradise seemed open to me. 

The vessel lay anchored in a lovely harbor. 
Sapphire-blue shone the water, edged where it 
touched the beach with a line of lace-like foam. 
Beyond rose hill above hill, crowned with glow- 
ing foliage and arched by the azure sky. 

At the foot of these hills clustered a group of 
long, low, flat-roofed buildings, unlike any I had 
ever seen. ‘They seemed to have grown out of 
the same soil that nourished the cocoa and palm 
waving above them. Intense color, vivid, jewel- 
like, shone every where about me. I rubbed my 
eyes. My last glimpse of land had been the gray 
and busy shores of New York. Had I, indeed, 
passed out of my dim and cubwebbed life into the 
‘* glory that should be revealed ?” 

A strange, melodious jargon greeted my ears ; 
a musical ‘* carambo!” hissed between the teeth. 
This could hardly be the accent of seraph. 
Looking down, I saw a fleet of gayly painted 
boats, from which a throng of red, half-naked 
islanders climbed like monkeys up the sides of 
the ship. They gesticulated, they chattered, 
they hurried agile about the ship, chattering their 
delicious Spanish—a mellifluons cornucopia of 
vowels without angles, without sharpness—the 
living expression of the strange scene upon which 
I had fallen. 

‘*Porto Rico!” said Captain David, as he 
passed busily on his way. 

But busy as the captain was, he had not for- 
gotten me. Before night-fall a snug little ‘‘casa,” 
owned by a kindly Spanish woman, received me. 
A quiet place a little way beyond the busy town ; 
white floors, vast rooms open to the roof, with 
here and there in wide perspective a chair, a 
table, a flower-wreathed niche for the Virgin. 
Such was my new home. 

Though apart from the town, it was not iso- 
lated. Past its windows, whose jalousies only 
veiled, but did not hide, the outer world, drifted 
daily the characteristic sights of a tropic town. 
Overladen mules and sleepy Spanish ponies, 
bearing panniers of fruit—oranges, bananas, 
mammee-apples, and I know not what of shin- 
ing and nameless things—moved leisurely down 
to the quay bestrode by sullen slaves, their dark 
faces set off by now and then a scarlet vest or a 
great overshadowing ‘‘sombrero;” or a lazy, 
half-naked native loitered by with a picturesque 
load of dried plantain leaves for thatching his 
mountain hut, where he lived free, independent, 
and, in his expressive phrase, ‘* solemnly poor.” 

My landlady, the Sefiora Marie, was a great, 
motherly, kind-hearted woman, a widow with a 
brood of olive-skinned, wild-eyed little ones to 
look after. For them she was very ambitious; 
for their sakes she made the dainty ‘‘ patés” of 
guava and cocoa-nut, which her slave Liza took 
down to market, poising them on her head after 
the ancient fashion, which is the only fashion of 
things in Porto Rico ; for their sakes she rented 
the pleasant rooms in her casa to whomsoever 
the tides and winds brought her from sea; and 
for their sakes, no doubt, had she been an Amer- 
ican woman, she would have set herself to active 
industry and labored “ diligently with her hands,” 
As it was, she cared for them and planned for 
them after her own sort, and loved them hugely. 
She listened delighted while they clustered round 
me, chattering their dainty lingo, wondering over 
my light locks, my foreign dress, and coaxing 
me with a winning witchery to talk to them in 
English. 

Sometimes the, captain dropped in upon us; 
he was taking in cargo. Great hogsheads of 
sugar must have been a load on his mind, but 
he found room for me also. Sometimes he took 
me out before sunrise for a stroll onthe bills. 
Sometimes we rode on horseback to some dis- 
tant sugar plantation, or we visited some olean- 
der-hid hacienda whose owner he knew. I was 
getting along famously, he said ; the sefiora had 
told him with all her fingers, eyes, and tongue 
how she liked me, how golden my hair was, and 


how I got on with the children. Would I like 
to live in Porto Rico? 
Oh, I liked it unspeakably! The red soil, 


the hills, the straggling roads, ‘the cocoa-trees, 
the far sugar-cane plantations with their tall 
chimneys looming against the sky; it was all 
beautiful—even this lazy life that lived itself 
without effort, and seemed to put to shame the 
busy, undignified scramble we had called ex- 
istence. 

**T love it all. captain!” I exclaimed. 

‘* Well,” said the captain, laughing, ‘‘ we 
must hant up our engineer and see what can be 
done about it.” 

But Sefiora Marie had a new idea. 

‘* The little sefiorita is happy here; doubtless 





water; the great Good was taking care of me, 


some of her people long ago were Spanish, eh ? 
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She tells me she is not rich—money no mucho, 
eh? Let her stay with me in my casa; I will 
give her plenty mucho to eat and to wear; I 
will take her to my friends. ‘They have hacien- 
das, plantations, plenty slaves. She shall teach 
the children and be happy. Eh, what say you, 
sefior capitan ?” 

Sefior capitan said nothing for some time. 
He wiped his forehead with his red bandana; 
he looked over at me with a searching glance ; 
he knit his brows. Finally he rose in his abrupt 
fashion. ‘‘She might do worse,” he said, and 
betook himself to his ship. 

The hot day grew hotter and hotter; it flamed 
to a close ; it died with gorgeous burning behind 
the hills; the sudden blackness of tropic night 
came on; but he did not come again. 

I lav awake dong that night listening to the 
wash of the surf on the distant shore, and hear- 
ing the lonely cry of the watchman calling out 
the hour in the solitary streets of the town. 
How strange it would be to grow familiar with 
all these things, and liye in this strange land 
forever ! 

I said nothing more to Sefiora Marie about her 
proposition. People in these islands are in no 
such haste for a decision. Perhaps I should 
gratefully accept it at last. Perhaps I had mis- 
calculated the captain's kindness—it might not 
pay him to carry me back. And what did I 
want to go back to? To the struggle for bread 
again? ‘To the narrow room under the roof— 
to the narrow life of penury ? Here I was rich, 
or might be; even the poorest here had his 
plantain hut and his patch of banana. 

Yet something in me ached at the thought 
that the good ship with its tidy cabin, its kindly 
captain and crew, would go out from me, sailing 
throngh the mists of the great ocean, and leave 
me drifted among the palms and cocoas, a worth- 
less, unmissed thing, not worth taking home. 

I tried to be sensible, to look the matter in the 
face, and to rejoice that fate had provided for 
me so unexpectedly. And when day after day 
passed I began to think that the captain had re- 
garded the thing as final, and afier his sailor 
fashion had departed without even an adieu. I 
had seen him conclude a bargain in just such 
brief manner. 

Restless and weary with a long night of wake- 
fulness, [ rose one morning early and set out for 
the shore. Early though it was, however, none 
of our household being astir, I found the tropic 
world awake before me; along the road to the 
harbor wagon after wagon, laden with sugar 
hogsheads and drawn by rough, savage-looking 
bulls or unkempt oxen, were passing on their 
way to the wharf. 

Etiquette in the West Indies does not allow a 
lady to be seen abroad unattended, so, hastily 
clambering up the hill-side bordering the road, 
I sought a narrow, sheltered path I knew of, 
which, crawling among the scraggy bushes, kept 
its difficult way to the river. 

Weary with my exertions, I sat down a mo- 
ment to rest. Just here, at the turn of the path, 
an opening through wood and rising hill gave 
glimpse of the ocean, with here and there the 
faint tracing of mast and sail, as from the far 
outer world an occasional ship sought harbor. 

As I sat there, leaning my head on my hand, 
I believe I felt the first touch of homesickness I 
had ever known. At least my little room at 
home was shaded and quiet; at least its poverty 
and nakedness were not displayed on the road- 
side. Here was I with my dream all ended, 
even in the midst of my dreaming. Above me 
palm and tamarind feathered the sky, the jewel- 
shine of tropic leaf and flower, splendor, color 
every where, and I alone gray, solitary, and 
cold. 

Absorbed in thought, I know not how long I 
sat. Aquick step startled me. It was not a na- 
tive step; no native sets his foot down as if it 
were of the slightest importance when he lifted 
it again. There was meaning and energy in 
this footfall, and I hastily rose to face the in- 
truder. It was my gray, sturdy, faithful captain. 

‘Well, my little girl!” cried the hearty, fa- 
miliar voice; ‘‘ how's this? Out here alone this 
time o’day? The women folks will all be down 
upon yon for breaking roles.” 

**I—I thought you had sailed,” was my re- 
ply, as I burst into tears in‘spite of myself. 

Whereat the captain burst into that honest, 
friendly laugh of his, which seemed so thorough- 
ly to set aside trouble and difficulty, shredding 
them like so many cobwebs. 

** Well, well!” he said; ‘‘ well, well, well!” 

Which was his sole comment, 

Taking my hand under his arm, he drew me 
away from the path, up toward the level of the 
hill, where a little breeze stirred slumbrously, 
and a solitary lake, shut in with foliage of bam- 
boo and clambering vine, cooled the air. 

‘Rest here a bit, and wipe your eyes,” said 
the captain, spreading his red handkerchief on 
the ground for me to siton. ‘‘I am on my way 
to Seiiora Marie's to breakfast, but there’s no 
hurry. Neither she nor all her lazy slaves can 
get it ready before twelve o'clock, you know.” 
He looked at his watch with seaman’s exactitude, 
and sitting down beside me, opened his great um- 
brella over my head to shut out the sun. I felt 
sheltered and comforted. 

‘*So you thought I had sailed, Lisbeth ?” he 
said. ‘* Yon mast have a high opinion of your 
poor old captain’s good manners! 

The tears welled to my eyes again. I could 
not answer. 

“Trt, tut!” said my companion, cheerily. 
“You must not be so down-hearted, Lisbeth, 
when Mrs. Marie has taken so kindly to you. 
But you'll get on hetter when the ship's fairly out 
of sight. You'll feel more settled.” 

** If you were here,” I broke forth. 

‘Oh, what do you want of me? You'll be 
with the young sefiors and sefioritas, and all the 
rest of it. They will treat you like a princess. 
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I'm no company for such. ‘They don’t want an 
old sea-dog like me.” 

Always from my childhood the captain had 
come and gone out of my life like a myth; his 
ship waited in the harbor; he had wings; he 
was not like any one else. And for this reason 
his going from me now seemed to shut me away 
forever out of sight into a living death. Some- 
thing of this I muttered incoherently, clinging to 
him as though he might vanish while I wept. 

The captain stooped and looked into my ex- 
cited face; his gray scintillating eye shot a 
strange ray into mine. 

‘*Umph!” he said, fanning himself with his 
great sombrero. ‘* It’s hot; there’s not a breath 
stirring, and it only ten in the morning.” 

There was silence for a moment—a tropic si- 
lence, unbroken by chirp of bird or fall of leaf. 
My eyes followed the far glimpse of the ocean, 
with the occasional sail heading toward the har- 
bor. 

‘* You like ships, Lisbeth ?” said the captain. 

**T love them!” I cried, with enthusiasm. 

** Just so, just so. You like things with a 
will; but, my little girl, if you expend so much 
feeling on every thing, what will you have for 
some good man when he asks you to like 
him ?” 

**'That would be different." My voice shook. 

‘* What would be different ?” said the captain, 
turning suddenly and harshly upon me. ** Lis- 
beth,” he said, more softly, laying his great 
brown hand on my arm, “ you know I mean 
to be your friend. I want you to remember 
that after Iam gone. If any trouble comes to 
you, you know where to write; yet, after all, it 
will be strange to sail away without my little 
girl.” 

I could make no reply. 

‘*T wish the wife was here,” said the captain, 
with a troubled voice; ‘‘ she would tell me what 
to do.” 

‘*There is nothing to do, captain: you have 
done all you could for me.” 

**You must hunt up that engineer, Lisbeth.” 
The captain was feeling in the depths of his 
fathomless pockets for an extra handkerchief as 
he uttered this jest; but I saw a tear wander 
down over the bridge of his nose before he could 
find it. 

**T don’t want to hear that joke again!” I 
cried, angrily. ‘‘I mean to live alone. I don’t 
want any help from any body.” 

“‘ Softly there, my girl, softly!” was the an- 
swer; ‘‘ you do not know what you are saying. 
It’s a hard shift to live alone: I have found it 
so, roving old dog though I am. Do not say 
that you will live alone, Lisbeth; rather than 
that, I would even ask you to marry an old fel- 
low like me!” 

What I said then I do not know, what I did 
I do not remember. Like one rescued from 
shipwreck, I looked into the face of my friend, 
and thanked God. 

And so it came about that we two were wed. 
There is a little chapel down by the water in 
that far island, a tiny chapel without seats, and 
with a dim flicker of tapers burning before the 
shrine of the Virgin. There one morning, before 
the sun was up, and before the ship spread her 
homeward sails in the harbor, a wandering priest 
read the marriage service over two strangers, 
while the stout sefiora and her dark-eyed little 
ones stood in a hushed group looking on, and 
Liza looked in at the doorway with her finger 
on her lips. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE interest in the subject of pisciculture con- 
tinues to grow in the United States, and we take 
great pleasure in chronicling the appointment 
by the Governor of Alabama of three commis- 
sioners, whose duty it is to report to the Legis- 
lature upon the best methods of increasing the 
fish supply. In the preliminary report before 
us reference is made to the efforts of Colonel 
WitiiaM PENN YONGE in the raising of fish 
since 1854, his pond at the present time being 
stocked with the finest varieties, including 
‘trout, suckers, and perch,”’ some of the first 
named weighing as much as ten pounds. Under 
the name of ‘“‘trout’’ we presume reference is 
made to the black bass, which, we believe, in 
most of the Southern States bears that appella- 
tion. A brook trout of ten pounds’ weight in 
Alabama would be a greater curiosity even than 
one reaching that size in the head waters of the 
Androscoggin, in the region controlled by the 
Oquassa Fishing Association. 





A preliminary report upon the hot springs, 
geysers, and mud springs of the Yellow Stone 
and Fire Hole-rivers has been presented by 
Dr. Haypen in the February and March num- 
bers of the American Journal of Science, in which 
are reproduced quite a number of the illustra- 
tions prepared for his official report, which will 
probably appear before long. 

The popular interest attaching to this won- 
derful region, first visited in 1870 by Governor 
LanarorD, Lieutenant Doang, and others, and 
then more thoroughly explored in 1871 by Dr. 
HaYDEN and General BakLow, continues un- 
abated; and the prompt passage of a law b 
Congress, reserving this tract for a national par 
about sixty by fifty miles in extent, and em- 
bracing all the principal geysers, mud springs, 
etc., is a subject for congratulation; as, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
there is no doubt that such regulations will be 
established as will secure to the people of the 
country the right of free access to these won- 
ders of nature, unrestricted by such charges and 
exactions as now render Niagara Falls a by-word 
and reproach. 





Among other collections made by Professor 
MarsH during his explorations in 1871 were ad- 
ditional specimens of the pterodactyl, first ob- 
tained in 1870. Portions of five individuals were 
procured; and among them nearly all the bones 
of the right wing of one, which exhibited the 
pterodactyl! structure in its perfection. 

The teeth found with the other remains were 





somewhat similar to those of the pterodactyls 
of the cretaceous of England, being smooth, 
compressed, elliptical, and somewhat curved. 
A second species, still larger than the other, 
was obtained in the upper cretaceous, near the 
Smoky River, in Western Kansas. The expanse 
between the tips of the fully extended wings was 
probably as much as twenty-two feet. 

In all, Professor Marsu has determined the 
existence of three species from the same region, 
and which he characterizes in advance sheets 
of the April number of the Journal of Science. 
In the same journal Professor MaksH refers to 
the interesting discovery that the body of mo- 
sasauroid reptiles was probably covered with 

lates, as in some crocodiles, the head itself be- 
ng smooth. This fact has been ascertained in 
regard to specimens of all the American genera, 
80 that probably all the species possessed it. 





A valuable report, prepared by Mr. R. D. 
Courts, of the United States Coast Survey, upon 
commerce in the products of the sea, has just 
been published by the Senate, and is considered 
a valuable contribution to the statistics of the 
fisheries of our own country and of the rest of 
the world. In this the different marketable 
products are described in detail, and the rela- 
tive rank which they occupy in commerce indi- 
cated. In addition to this, there is given the 
area, population, most important ports, and 
commercial tonnage of the principal nations of 
the world; the imports and exports of the 
products of the sea; showing the capacity of 
the markets and the countries supplied; and 
also the catch, consumption, and balance of 
trade, from official statistics. 

This report was gy in 1869 by request 
of the Secretary of State, and transmitted in 
February of that year, but the order to print 
was not made until a few weeks ago. 





A dealer in Washington not long since found 
a large number of the oysters from a certain re- 
gion in Chesapeake Bay with the gills of a de- 
cidedly green color, and on this account they 
were considered unmarketable. Specimens of 
these were sent for examination to the Army 
Medical. Museum, where they were examined 
microscopically by Dr. J. J. Woopwaxp, who 
found nothing abnormal whatever in the way 
of fungus growth, or as indicating the presence 
of parasites, or any form of disease. 

hey were then submitted to the chemical in- 

vestigation of Dr. CraiG, the chemist of the es- 
tablishment, and on testing them by means of 
the spectroscope minute traces of copper were 
detected, but not in sufficient quantity to ac- 
count for the color, nor to indicate danger from 
this source. The er color of — is b 
no means unusual in other parts of the world, 
especially in Europe, and there it is not consid- 
ered as suggesting a condition of the animals in- 
—— to the health of those who eat them. 
ndeed, the Marennes oysters owe their reputa- 
tion to this particular quality. 





Some time in the summer of 1871 it was stated 
that Mr. Octave Pavé, a young Louisiana 
Frenchman, had started toward the north pole 
by way of Siberia and Wrangell’s Land, and 
that, in the absence of news from him, the assist- 
ance of the Siberian government had been in- 
voked, in consequence of grave fears for his safe- 
ty. It now appears that he has not yet started 
on his mission, but is to sail from San Francisco 
in May for Kamtchatka, where he will take in 
supplies, and proceed to Cape Yakan, on the 
northeast coast of Siberia. ere the vessel is 
to be abandoned, and a further exploration at- 
tempted on an India rubber raft, composed of 
four rubber cylinders fastened together on the 
decks by wooden slats, to which the masts and 
rigging are attached. It is intended to head, 
after leaving Cape Yakan, for Wrangell’s Land, 
a large island discovered by Captain Lone in 
1867. This being reached, the island is to be 
crossed on sledges; and if an open sea occur 
beyond, he is to take the raft again and en- 
deavor to sail to Greenland or Spitzbergen. The 
entire enterprise is conducted at the expense of 
the traveler; and however hazardous or chimer- 
ical the plan may be, we can not but wish him 
success in his movements. 





According to the Sydney Herald, the schooner 
Surprise has lately made a visit to the coast of 
New Guinea, penetrating fifteen miles up the 
Manoa River. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, the natives, who were hitherto supposed 
to be ferocious in their character and opposed 
to the visits of strangers, were found to be mild 
and gentle in disposition. They were of the 
Malay stock, and had never seen white people 
before. On the departure of the schooner, un- 
der Captain Pact, they exhibited every demon- 
stration of sorrow, the women weeping and the 
men accompanying -the party to a considerable 
distance. . 





The latest we py from Professor HUXLEY 
is to the effect that his health has been greatly 
renovated by the pure air of Upper Egypt. 

No person in the United States, perhaps, oc- 
cupies a higher position in the esteem of his 
colleagues as a man of science than Professor 
Dana, of New Haven, while to those who en- 
joy the pleasure of his acquaintance he is the 
exemplar of all that is excellent for his personal 
qualities. Occupying, as he has for many pa, 





has gone through several editions. His manual 
on geology, which perhaps occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the two divisions of 
his labors, is equally excellent, and is a standard 
text-book throughout the world. 





Dr. A. B. GRANVILLE, a prominent member of 
the Royal Society of London, died on the 3d of 
March, at the aye of eighty-eight. He was one 
of the oldest ‘‘ Fellows’ of the Society, having 
been elected in 1817, and was likewise a mem- 
ber of a large number of learned societies at 
home and abroad. 





The chief of the Virginia oyster police has just 
made his report for 1871 to the State Legislature, 
in which it is stated that only the sounds of Tan- 
gier and Pocomoke are subject to dredging, and 
that these, exclusive of the river and creeks, cov- 
er an area of 9740 acres. It is now recommend- 
ed that ret in them be prohibited for a cer- 
tain period. he rest of the Chesapeake, ex- 
clusive of rivers and creeks, covers an area of 
nearly 435,000 acres, averaging some six fathoms 
in depth. On this dredging is interdicted, the 
oystering being done only with tongs. The 
commodore advises that dredging be allowed 
in the Chesapeake, except Tangier and Poco- 
moke sounds, especially as this operation in 
proper amount is beneticial to the fisheries in- 
stead of injurious, as is maintained also by Mr. 
Davipson, the commissioner of Maryland. The 
close season, as suggested, should be from the 
15th of May till the Ist of October. 





AN ALMS BASIN. 

Own page 324 we give a picture of the beanti- 
ful alms basin to be presented to the Church of 
England by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. This elegant piece of 
workmanship was manufactured by Messrs. 
Samvev Kirk & Son, Baltimore. 

It is of pure silver, is twenty-two inches in di- 
ameter, and weighs one hundred and twenty- 
seven ounces. The form is circular, with a con- 
cavity in the middle running to a mound at the 
centre, upon which a representation of the hemi- 
spheres in finely wrought raised work is made, 
showing with great accuracy mountains, valleys, 
rivers, and the small islands of the sea, where 
the missionary ship is seen sailing from England 
to America, and on a scroll underneath is an 
appropriate inscription in Latin. Around this, 
between two heavy raised lines, is another in- 
scription, in Greek characters, in bold relief, re- 
ferring to the six great councils of the Church. 
From underneath this springs a beautiful foli- 
age of oak, maple, and palmetto leaves. The 
oak and acorns, as well as the centre piece, 
are of gold, and the undergrowth of maple and 
palmetto of silverain rich and beautiful contrast. 
‘The edge of the basin, four inches wide, bears 
the jewels of our own country, with the text, 
**It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Nearer the outer edge is the threefold cord of 
union. 

On the back is the inscription, ‘‘ To the Moth- 
er Church of England, by the apostolic hands 
of the Right Reverend GeorGcr Aucustrs SrL- 
win, by the grace of God Bishop of Lichfield, 
messenger and promoter of peace and good-will, 
this testimonial of filial piety is presented by 
American sons.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wasutxorton is a famous place for gossip. It is the 
chief business of scores of people at the capital to 
gather up the little fragments that would otherwise 
fall unnoticed into obscurity and retail them to the 
public. If there are no fragments to be found except 
those already in the baskets, it makes no difference— 
with some inventive brains: they easily manufacture 
some. That is the difficulty in a place abounding 
with gossip about public men and their families—to 
separate the fictitious from the true. Fictitious gossip 
may not be inadmissible, provided it is kindly, and so 
discriminately prepared that both its humor and fic- 
tion are apparent. But it is generally safest to deal 
in the genuine article, provided one can decide what 
that is. 

Every personal habit of prominent men, from the 
President down, is considered fair subject for comment 
—a necessary evil, this, perhaps, but a most uncom- 
fortable one for sensitive people, if any one who bat- 
tles in the arena of political life can be supposed to 
retain a modicum of sensitiveness. How they dreas, 
and eat, and speak, and recreate; how many cigars 
they smoke, what wine they drink, and how latesthey 
sit up at night; whether they are lazy or industrious, 
quick-tempered or moderate, and how often they drive 
or walk—these and scores of similar things are re- 
garded as public property. And speaking of exercise 
reminds us of some little items we have recently heard 
regarding the habits of certain prominent men in this 
respect. President Grant, it is said, takes a solitary 
walk regularly every day, graduating the length of his 
walk by the length of his cigar. Mr. Colfax takes as 
much exercise as possible in rapid walking about 
Washington. Mr. Boutwell is believed to rely chiefly 
on billiards for exercise, being very fond of that game. 
Schurz has the plan of resolutely walking the 
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the position of co-editor of the Ameri n 
of Science, the leading organ of scientific investi- 
gators in the United States, he has been brought 
into communication with more than one gener- 
ation of workers, and inspires all with the same 
feeling of regard and affection. 

It is, therefore, with no little gratification that 
his friends and admirers have seen the announce- 
ment that the Wollaston Gold Medal, in charge 
of the Geological i London, has just 
been conferred upon him; and the remarks 
made by the president, Mr. Prestwicn, in 
transmitting the medal, can not be considered 
as exaggerated when he says that Professor 
Dana enjoys the rare honor of having prose- 
cuted original investigations in such totally dis- 
similar departments of science as zoology and 
mineralogy, and as having taken rank with the 
tirst specialists in both departments ;* his prin- 
cipal works in the one being contained in sev- 
eral huge volumes, treating of the crustacea and 
corals, published in the reports of the United 
States exploring expedition, and in the other 
consisting of his treatise on mineralogy, which 





whole distance to his house, about two miles from the 
Capitol, both going and returning. Senator Sumner 
takes scarcely any exercise. In pleasant weather 
Chief Justice Chase walks in from his country home, 
“ Edgewood,” two and a half miles from the Capitol. 





The Japanese navy is undergoing great changes, 
corresponding in importance to other changes going 
on in that country. Several new men-of-war have 
been added to the service. One of these, completed 
in England not long ago, will soon sail for America, 
being the first vessel of that description which has 
ever left Japan for a foreign port. 





In the ancient city of Erfurt stands the Augustine 
monastery in which Martin Luther lived and conceived 
his first idea of a reformation, it being converted at 
present into an orphan asylum. A fire recently de- 
stroyed the most interesting part of the building, in 
which was Luther's cell, and also the room where he 
first gave shape to his great scheme. In these rooms, 
which have been shown to strangers as curiosities, 
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Luther's Bible, with marginal notes in his own hand- 
writing, was kept, together with the painting, * Death's 
Dance,” by Beck, and other valuable relics. All of these 
have been burned. The pecuniary damage ie estimated 
at about 60,000 thalers; the historical loss is incalcula- 
ble. 





Washington is exerting itself to get up another car- 


nival, to be held in the month of May. The carnival 
of last year was regarded as a great success, attracting 
thousands of visitore to the capital. The broad ave- 


nues of Washington certainly are remarkably well 
adapted fo displays of this character; but it would he 
desirable to put some of them in comfortable order 
before soliciting visits from strangers. One of the 
strongest impressions a visitor to our national capital 
receives is that all the streets sre upturned. And 
nothing seems to be doing to put them in order; they 
remain in statu quo. This state of affairs arises from 
investigations. Every thing and every body under- 
goes investigation nowadays. It is the fashion, par- 
ticularly at Washington. Meanwhile when it rains 
the people stick in the mud, and when it does not 
rain they are blinded by dust. 





All Genoa honored the great Italian, Mazzini, by 
attending his funeral. The crowd was immense— 
one journal states the number to be 80,000. It was 
doubtful at first whether Mazzini would be buried at 
Genoa or Pisa. The mother of Mazzini was interred 
in a cemetery about three miles from Genoa, and all 
the town followed the funeral cortége in honor of 
the illustrious lady. It being found afterward that no 
stone marked the sacred resting-place, Madame Ven- 
turi—herself an artist who had painted a portrait of 
the lady—interested herself to put up some tomb over 
the spot. Mazzini accepted this tribute from his En- 
glish fnends, but insisted himself upon buying the 
ground. It afterward cost Madame Venturi fifty vis- 
its to Italian officials before this little business of af- 
fection could be completed. At last the tomb was 
erected in the night, and was found afterward by cas- 
ual visitors to the cemetery to be in its place. 





“Dramas to right of her, 
Dramas to left of her, 
Dramas in front of her 
Stumbled and blundered. 
Round the t ienne 
Swarmed the Three Hundred.” 


The above parody is suggested by a London paper 
in view of the fact that when Mre. Scott-Siddons was 
recently to make her appearance at the Queen's Thea- 
tre, upward of three hundred dramas were submitted 
to her from which she was to make a selection. 





A curious and valuable souvenir of President Lin- 
coln is now in possession of Mr. Fell, a gentleman of 
Normal, Illinois. When it was first suggested to Mr. 
Lincoln that he might become an available Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency he was wholly un- 
willing to believe that his name would come prom- 
inently before the nominating convention. He was, 
however, requested to write a brief sketch of himeelf, 
and an accurate statement of his points as a candi- 
date. After repeated solicitations Mr. Lincoln re- 
sponded to this request, and sent a brief manuscript 
to Mr. Fell, with no expectation that it wonld ever be 
seen by any but his friendly eye. The manuscript was 
plainly written “ off-hand,” and the language such as 
he would have used to a friend in private conversa- 
tion. For instance, he says of his parents: “They 
were both born in Virginia of undistinguished fami- 
lies—second families, perhaps I should say.” And in 
speaking of his early education he says: “‘ There were 
some schools, 80 called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond readin’, writin’, and ci- 
pherin’ to the rule of three. If a straggier, supposed 
to understand Latin, happened to sojourn in the neigh- 
borhood, he was looked upon as a wizard.” The man- 
uscript closes with the following characteristic sen- 
tence: “‘ If any personal description of me is thought 
desirable it may be said, I am in height six feet four 
inches nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an average 
180 pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair 
and gray eyes; no other marks or brands recollected.” 





An interesting memento of the late Professor Morse 
is a large historical painting which hangs in the May- 
or's office at the Chariestown (Massachusetts) City 
Hall. It has no special artistic merit, and when it was 
discovered among the rubbish of the old City Hall a 
couple of years ago there was some discussion as to 
what it intended to rep Professor Morse’s name 
having been found upon the back of the canvas, a let- 
ter of inquiry was written to him. His reply was a 
very interesting letter, giving some pleasant personal 
details. The picture, it seems, was the “‘ Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” and was painted by Professor Morse at 
the age of nineteen, and his first effort at historical 
painting. 








It might not be amiss for us to follow the example 
of England in some particulars. In all the prominent 
cities of England public analyzers of sugar and milk 
are to be appointed by law. Any purchaser may have 
an article examined by paying a smal! fee. The pen- 
alty of adulterating food or drugs is to be a fine of $250 
for the first offense, and imprisonment at hard labor 
for six months for the second. 





Mra. O'Leary's cow will never be allowed to retire to 
private life again. She must pay the penalty of noto- 
riety. A Western paper, whose reliability we would 
not question, informs us that a company has been 
formed to mannfacture court-house bells out of the 
material of th» dell lately worn by Mrs. O'Leary's cow ; 
‘that the bell has been secured, and is now on exhihi- 
tion at a saloon in Chicago ; and it is believed, if the 
metal is properly utilized, there is enough in it tomake 
a bell for every court-house in America, and then have 
the original bell left for Mrs. O'Leary. Moreover, that 
the Mayor of Chicago will furnieh a certificate that 
every bell furnished ie genuine, and will, in fact, show 
the cow from which it was taken. The Chicago Post 
says that the assessment upon,the property where the 
fire originated was ten dollars, but in consideration of 
the distinguished greatness thrust upon Chicago by 
the hind-leg of the lady's cow, and under the opera- 
tions of the rebate act, a deduction of one dollar was 
made. Some facetious clerk in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Taxes illuminated the lady's rebate paper, 
He drew the cow with the crumpled heel that shat- 
tered the lamp. A life-like expression was given to the 
heel, which, Mrs. O'Leary declared, was just such an- 
other heel as the poor dead-and-gone cow herself had. 
The lady herself was represented like the mother of 
Priam when Troy was burning. She ran barefoot up 
and down, threatening the flames, wearing 2 blanket 
in the alarm of fear caught up. 
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served to swell the numbers. And then, when 
the ceremony was over, when they had returned 
each with his sanctified candles, incense was 
wafted from the swinging censer of the acolyte, 
who bowed profoundly before them. ‘The thin 
films of the incense crept in and among them, 
and wove imaginary halos round their heads, 
and the odor of sanctity was wafted abroad.” 





There was, perhaps, a Leo X. there, sensuous | 
as Ripuaer has painted him; a HitpEBRAND, 
perhaps, who would humiliate some future Ital- 
jan king; honest ascetic like Aprian VI-; 
and maybe a Nicwotas Breaksprarer, who 
would crush, if he could, some reformer like 
Arvunpe of Brescia. . All these might be there, 
it seemed to me, among others who merely 
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IRREGULAR EAST INDIAN TROOPS. 


Many of the larger semi-independent states 
of India now support quasi-regular regiments of 
horse, foot, and artillery, drilled and equipped 
after the manner of the British forces, but the 
main strength of their armies: consists in such 
irregular troops as are shown in the sketch on 
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page 333. Their ranks are chiefly filled by 
lercenaries, such as Arabs, Sindees, Mekranees, 
and similar rough, hardy tribes, who are soldiers 
by nature, but whose insurmountable dislike to 
drill, discipline, and uniform prevents their en- 
listing into the British service. 

The ‘*Seebundee,” as these troops are called 
in Western India, are divided into companies 
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under the command of a Jemadar, who is re- 
sponsible for the pay and equipment of his men. 
A very little supervision is exercised by the offi- 
cials of the native states. The confidence placed 
in the Jemadar may be abused, and he may, while 


showing a goodly array of men on paper, mnain- | 


tain but a skeleton company, and line his pockets 
at the expense of his government. 


SS 


[Aprit 27, 1872. 

The dress and equipment of the Seebundee, de- 
pending much on individual taste, generally give 
them an appearance in a body which is more pic- 
turesque than pleasing to the military eye. ‘Their 
arms are a long matchlock, sword, shield, dagger, 
and knife, and their accoutrements hang from the 
waist in an awkward kind of chatelaine of pow- 
der-flasks, flint and steel, ete., which bang about 
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in action to the apparent though not actual in- 
convenience of the wearer. The matchlock will 
carry up to 700 or 800 yards when loaded with 
‘*four fingers” of powder, and is tolerably accu- 
rate up to 100 yards. A roll of lead is some- 
times carried, rolled round like pigtail tobacco 
for convenience sake, which is chopped into the 


| required lengths and used instead of bullets. The 
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sword, which is kept as sharp as a razor, is tied 
in the waist cloth, or suspended from the shoul- 
der by a leathern strap. Sometimes double-bar- 
reled Birmingham guns and rifles are seen in the 
hands of these men, but the matchlock is the 
most common. 

In the sketch a muster of the Seebundee is 
supposed to be taking place. A company of 
Arabs and Sindees, shoulder to shoulder, shout- 
ing and tramping, and firing off their matchlocks 
over their shoulders, are advancing toward a 
War-office clerk in the foreground, who is tak- 


ing a nominal roll of the men and checking off | 
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their numbers. A little half-naked drummer 
precedes each company, beating and dancing 
con animo. Other companies wait behind to 
come on in their turn, and around stand the 
Jemadars and Chaouses, as the Arab officers are 
called. The horsgmen are in the rear, With 
respect to these, their dress and equipment are the 
same as the foot. ‘They are simply foot-soldiers, 
plus a horse and his furniture, comprising a bigh- 
peaked wooden saddle, covered with saddle-cloths 
of felt and cloth, head and heel ropes, etc. Like 


all cavalry, they affect to look down on the tramp- | 
| actors, dancers, peddlers of all kinds of petty 


ers, but as in their particular case their only ad- 
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IRREGULAR EAST INDIAN TROOPS.—[See Pace 332.] 


ditional qualification is that they have four legs 


| instead of two to run away with, they are, per- 
haps, not so much entitled to precedence over 


their brethren on foot as they imagine. 


“ NUTS,” OR INDIAN TUMBLERS. 


Tuese form one of the numerous itinerant 
castes in India, corresponding to the gypsies at 
home. Including professional beggars and 
thieves, tumblers and jugglers, snake-charmers, 

















necessaries and creature comforts,’ etc., their 
number may be counted by the hundred. ‘They 

. : } 1} t shan 
geuerally have certain prescribed limits to their 
wanderings, and fixed towns and villages for 
their head-quarters in the monsoon season, when 
traveling and camping in the o} ive incon 
venient, if not impossible. ‘Their customs, social 
and religious, vary considerably, and they have 
a rough kind of self-gover r to each 
caste. Some of their customs are as quaint as 
their personal appearance is picturesque, as they 
rest at the road-side on their travels, or lie 
sprawling in a confused mass of men, women, 
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EAST INDIAN TUMBLERS AND ACRQBATS. 
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and children under the shade of a banyan or 
peepul tree, in their little make-shifts of camps, 

The complexion, features, love .of tawdry fin- 
ery and ornament, and general habits of these 
aboriginal castes seem to suggest an analogy be- 
tween them and the gypsies who are scattered 
over the European world, more especially as 
several words in the gypsy vocabulary are pure 
or modified Sanscrit. 

The feats of the Nuts are of skill and precis- 
jon in tumbling, leaping, and rope-dancing. To 
mark their precision, they are fond of introducing 
the sword wherever it is possible, for the same 
reason that led the Scotch to dance over crossed 
broadswords; only the native sword, being as 
sharp as a razor, is a more dangerous weapon to 
handle. ‘Chey throw somersaults in a small 
square formed by tying four swords together with 
the edges uppermost; or, as in the sketch, two 
men stand back to back with a sword in each 
hand, then lock their arms together at the elbows, 
and throw alternate somersaults, gaining ground 
like a wheel. A more difficult feat is the fol- 
lowing: A man lies at full length on his back, 
and a sword, with a lime on its point, is fixed 
erect at his head. He throws a somersault 
backward from the recumbent position, passing 
over the sword so closely as to take off the lime 
with the tip of his nose without scratching him- 
self. 

In all the most difficult passages in the per- 
formance the tom-tom is beaten vigorously, the 
drummer encouraging the performer with shouts 
of ‘* Bravo! my brother,” son, or father—ac- 
cording to the age of the individual alluded to— 
** Good, good,” and so on, with many compli- 
ments to the skill of his own party, and more to 
the high birth and standing and known generos- 
ity of the spectators, who are ‘* about to shower 
down rupees on the heads of the poor faithful 
people who have come so far to amuse them.” 


FINE DIAMONDS. 

Wutze it is true that there is a world-wide value for 
diamonds in general, there is now more than ever be- 
fore a critical taste for gems. By the term “gem” we 
mean such diamonds as approach perfection in shape, 
material, cutting, and lustre. There is as much differ- 
ence between diamonds as there is between the bril- 
liance of an hydro-oxygen jet and the sparkle of an 
ordinary flame. 

Some gems possess a latent brilliancy and intense fire 
which are quite marvelous; examined critically they 
reflect at every turn the most brilliant rays, causing 
persons who never supposed that they could be attract- 
ed by any stone to experience real pleasure from their 
examination, | 

Their former indifference arose from their never bav- 
ing had an object worthy of study, rather than from 
their dullness of vision. 

Messrs. Strann & Manovs, No. 22 John St. (up stairs), 
New York, offer a large stock of Diamond Jewelry, 
containing many incomparably fine gems well worthy 
the examination of connoisseurs, 

Like paintings by Meissonier, which are not valued 
by the extent of canvas covered, but from the charm- 
ing ideal and masterly execution exhibited, so fine gems 
are sought for, not on account of size or weight, but 
for the intrinsic fascination they possess.—[Cum.] 


ATTEND TO THE First SYMPTOMS OF CoN- 
SUMPTION, and that the disease may be 
checked in its incipiency, use at once Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe remedy for all 
atfections of the Lungs and Bronchia.— 
{ Com. ] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. J. P. Mittarp, New Hamburg, N. Y., 
has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine since June, 1862, doing the family 
sewing for six persons, and making the bedding 
for a steamboat, without a cent for repairs; it 
now works as well as when first used. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- Stitch 
Ripper. —[ Com. } 


KIcLinG THE Harr.—To neglect the hair, or to 
use any of the imitating preparations which injure 
the vitality of the scalp, is simply sudden and certain 
death to the tibres. To keep them alive, vigorous, flex- 
ible, free from impurities, and in a condition to increase 
and multiply, Puacon’s Cuemtoat Hare Invigorator 
is the one thingneedful. Sold by all Draggists.—(Com.J 





Every GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘*'Take no other” —the market is fuli of 
imitations. —[ Com. } 

got == 

Lace Curtarns.—Fall patterns will be ready 
in May. Send for Photographs. G. L. Kettry 
& Company, 722 & 724 Broudway.—[Com. ]} 


ALL the best hotels are using the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce, and the guests 
declare it the choicest relish.—[ Com. ] 


y Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[ Cum.) 














_“To Perrumr anp Dress Tur Hark, use Burnett's 
Cocouine.”—[{ Philadelphia Bulletin.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 








A Sufferer Five Years. 


Gone Vitvcage, Sourunemer, Mass., Feb. 23, 1871. 
H. R. Stevens, Esq., Boston :—For the past five years 
I have been afflicted’ with Dyspepsia, caused from a 
morbid state of the liver, loss of appetite, raising of 
food and wind from the stomach, a sense of distension 
in the stomach, costiveness, palpitation of the heart, 
general debility, and languor. For a year past I have 
taken pone Vegetine or Blood Purifier. I am now well 
and able to attend to my business. It is one of the best 
remedies, and I can heartily recommend it to all afflict- 
ed with similar diseases. I have tried other remedies, 
but found none that afforded me any relief until f 
found it in your Vegetine. GEO. HANSON, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Ay mer only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 








ond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 
MOTHERS, 

A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 

Extensively used and recommended 

V id by Druggists and Grocers. U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
INFANTS. 

EARES’ 
Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
yhey most eminent ———— 
15 South William Street, New York. v 
EARES’ Pp Sh ' 
aragon Shirts, 
Sent by express, C. O. ne to any part of the country, 


at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
“© “Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 ‘“ New York Mills and Best Linen ....... 15 00 


FANCY SHIRTINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
82 Directions for Measurement sent on application, 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


ANVASSERS WANTED to introduce a 
new and popular book, 
“ TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 
By JAMES PARTON, 
Containing a Life and Portrait of 


THOS. NAST. 


Every reader of Harper’s Weekly should have this 
book. Send for Circulars, and notice our terms, which 
are very liberal. VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 DeySt., N.Y. 
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FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870, 
and Indorsed by Certificate from American InsTITUTE 
ry 1871, as 
‘The Best Article in the Market.” 

It is finished on the roof with the ASBESTOS ROOF 
COATING, prepared ready for use (also valuable for 
restoring old Tin, Shingle, and other Roofs), and can 
be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 

Also manufacturer of 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 
ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELTS, 
BOILER SCALE PREVENTIVE, 
SILICA AND PARAFFINE PAINTS, 
Acid, Water, and Fire Proof Compositions, &c., 
and dealer in 
ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, & General 
Roofing Materials. 


Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 





to Dealers, &c., by mail. 
J§ Established H. W. JOHNS, 
t in 1858. 78 William St., N. ¥. 





Filled as Easily as a Pail. 
“ANILAAIT V LSVT 


al oe oe 


A new Agricultural Implement. Fill once a week. 
Keeps a constant supply of pure, clean water before 
your fowls. Send for circul Liberal di t to 
dealers, Sole manufacturer, 

B. VAN GAASBEEK, No. 13 First St., N. Y. 


A MONTHLY MUSICAL GAZETTE, 
ACCOMPANIED WITH CHOICE MUSIC, 

Is published about the 15th of every meth by Prof. 

Henry Schroeder, Director of the American Conserva- 

tory of Music, 211 Fourth Ave, N.Y. Annual Sub- 

pn gn $5 00. For particniars and Sample Copies, 

apply to rs. SHROPSHIRE, retary. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 





743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, $2, post free, 
with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz, that can 
be done only with this pack. No practice req 


“<cRi 


STADORQ's 4 


“~AHAIR DY Ee. 


Depot, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 








G Our fast-selling books and 
A = NEW SYSTEM Of CANVASSING 
do away with all objections, and mMakr Monry FAsT. 
Particulars and a valuable present free. INTERNA- 
TIONAL PUB'G CO., 93 & 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


A SENSATION © 2 


that wonderful 

mammoth illus- 

trated pease of 40 columns of curiosities, exciting sto- 

ries, wonderful yarns and legends, and rare things sure 

to please. Sample copy, 6 cents. Sent on trial three 

months for 15 ¢ents. Nothing like it. Chromos gratis, 
ddress C, MACKEY, No. 90 Centre St., New York. 








FREE HOMESTEADS by ONE YEAR’S RESIDENCE. 

Under the New Homestead Law (March, 1872), Sol- 
diers of the late war are entitled to Free Homesteads 
of 160 acres by one or two years’ residence, according to 
the length of their military service. 

THE RED RIVER COLONY of Minne- 
sota, located on the finished portion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in the fertile Red River Valley, offers 
unequaled advantages: Good Soil; Healthy 
Climate; No ue; Convenient Mark- 
ets; Good Neighbors; cheap transportation 
furnished. Now is the time to secure Home- 
steads near the Railroad. Under the New Law the Col- 
ony Managers will, when desired, act as AGENTS FoR 
soLpieRrs who join the colony, and select and enter 
homesteads without their being present, and without 
charge for services—thus securing an EARLY OnOIOF OF 
G00D LANvs, and giving the soldiers six months’ time 
before moving West. For copy of New Soldiers’ 
Homestead Law, full particulars of colony, maps, &c., 
address L. H. TENNEY & CO., ManaGcers, Curoago, 
Int, or Dututa, Minn. E. PAGE DAVIS (Commis- 
sioner of Emigration for the State of Minnesota), 
Genera Acent, 153 Broadway, New York. 

References: JAY COOKE & CO., Philadelphia; 
LUNT, PRESTON, & KEAN, Banxers, Chicago. 


The Continental Washing Machine 


Will be found as indis- 
pensable as a sewing ma- 
chine in every household. 
The washing of a family 
can be done with it as thor- 
oughly as by the ordinary 
method at a saving of one- 
half the time and labor, as 
thousands of people testify 
who are now using them. 

It will wash a single col- 
lar or any amount of small 
articles at once, up to the 
bulk of two or three sheets. 
It will wash the collar or 
wrist-bands of a shirt, the 
hem of a garment, the feet 
of stockings, or any part of any —— that may re- 

uire washing more than the rest, and it will wash 
them clean. . 

These Machines will be furnished to any address on 
receipt of the price, $15 00, which will be refunded 
if satisfaction is not given after two weeks’ trial. 

Liberal terms and exclusive territory will be given 
to responsible agents. 

RENCE is made to the following people 
who have them in use: 

D. D. T. MOORE, Editor Rural New-Yorker, 

HORACE GREELEY, Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

HORATIO SEYMOU k, Ex-Governor, Utica, N. Y. 

X. A. WILLARD, Editor, New York. 

L. P. CHASE, Editor American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Editor Phren. Journal, N. Y. 

CHAS. P. WOOD, Pres't Auburn Savings Bank. 

8S. WILLARD, M.D., Pres’t Oswego Starch Factory. 

W. D. RUSSELL, Pres't Baxter Steam-Engine Co., 
Park Place, N. Y. 

Address BRINKERHOFF MDF°G CO., 

Auburn, N. ¥., or 
SOUTHARD & CORLIES 
General Agents, 55 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper Bottom. 
Manufactured by the 

BUCKMAN M'F" be 

634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam Whistle, fit- 

ting all toy engines, 15c. 

The Young America En- 

ine, by mail, postpaid, 

50. 









S-SEARE , £E- 








The Young America, No, 
1, extra, by mail, post- 


paid, $2 25. 
The Little Giant, double 


linder, b i t- 
yt _— 
echanical Movements, 
. 25c. to $2 50 each. 
- / Liberal Discount to Trade. 
VISITORS TO IRELAND 
Are respectfully reminded that the Proprietors of the 


SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 


UBLIN, 


JURY, COTTON, & GOODMAN, 


(Universally pronounced the First Hotel in Ireland), 
are also Proprietors of the Best Hotels in 


CORK,....... The Imperial, 

BELFAST, .. . . The Imperial, 

LONDONDERRY, Jury's Hotel, 
Coy KC 


With a complete system of working with all other First- 
Class Hotels in Places of Interest in Ireland, from 


KILLARNEY TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, 
Thus affording to Travelers the security of a First-Class 
Hotel Accommodation throughout the Coantry. 


mae 


NEW DESIGN 





















: or] 
R““PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


' Drops of Constitution Water 


8 times a day cure 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Stone in the Bladder, 

Catarrh of the Bladder, 
Diabetes, Gravel, Gleet, 
Brick-Dust Deposit, 

Female Complaints 
Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 





Pomeroy’s Trusses, 





M amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted pack %- 


Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, 


| 
| 








NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC 





7 
NOVELLO?’S Glees, Part Songs, &c......... 5c. 
NOVELLO’S Church Music.......... oe 
NOVELLO?’S Organ Music (Books)......... 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Piano Music (Books).......... 50c. 
NOVELLO?’S Popular Songs....... aeempaiete 20c. 
NOVELEO?S Oratorios ..................4.. Soe. 
NOVELLO?’S Operas (Vocal Scores)......... 1 00 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Piano-forte Solo) ..... T5c. 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price $1; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2. 


OBERON, 

I. Barutrre, 

Le Nozze vi Figaro, 
RiGo.erro, 
SoMNAMBULA, 


Five.io, 

Fra Diavoro, 

Don Grovannl, 
Norma, 

Lvota pt LamMEnMoor, 
Lucrrzta Borgia, Der Freiscuvrz, 

I. TRovaTore Tannhauser (next month). 
To be continued Monthly. 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS. 





ee 50c. | Stabat Mater.......... 60c. 
Israel in Egypt..... 50c. | Acis and Galatea...... 6Uc. 
Judas Maccabeeus.. 50c. | Mozart's Twelfth Mass 75c. 
CHERTOR cs cccccccsse Ss. PD ocuvrcneccesoccd $1 00 





ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


DuRING APRIL, 1872. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1872. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, during the month of 
April, after which our terms will positively be as 
heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
‘ 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ ‘ 
“ $1000 “ 33¢ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 
The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Providence Wrirger, 
NEW 1872. 

Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 

















© oun SPIRAL CoAR 
LE 
cs Casings. 
¢ NO WEAR OUT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥Y., and PROV., R.I. 
A N INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 

Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther S. Cushing. 

“ The moat authoritative ae af American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872. 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all ksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
NUT, ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, BIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 
MAPLE, &c., &c.; 

MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 

In Boards, Planks, and Logs. 

Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre Street, N. Y. 


Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., 
Between 5th and 6th Sts., E. R. 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES—playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments 
of Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
men. M.J.PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


ENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publish “Tuz Patent Star,” sell Patents, and 
give profitable agencies to canvassers. 























Aprit, 27, , 1872.) 


HARPER'S V WEEKLY. 








THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 
SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
wa a convenient and neat 

sa little device, which is 
worn (like a badge) on 
the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
nee, Clerks, and 

Saleemen in Dry Goods, 
Groc ery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
ix its best recommenda- 
tion. 


A CUTTER WILL BK 


MAIL'D TO ANY ADDEFSS 
> ON RBrorirT OF 25 CTs, 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 





THF MONEY WILL BE Ek- 


TJ would not be without it.” tuRNED, 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & C0., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Splendid — ements to Agents and the Trade. 
» eure and 8nd for one. 


The Best Paper! ‘Try It! 


The Scientific American js the cheapest and 
best iliustrated weekly psper pubsished, Every 
number contains from 10 to 15 original engravings 
of bew machinery. novel inventions, Bridges, Ex- 
me ring works, Architecture, impr: wed Farm 

mplements,andevery new discovery inChemistry. 
A year’s humbers contain 852 pages an id several 
hundred engravings. Thousance of Vv: lomes are 
preserved fur binding aud reference. ‘The prac- 
tical receip's aro weil worth ten times the sub- 
scription price. Terms.g3 a yearby mail. Spec- 
imenisent free, Moy be bed of all News Des 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms, 
Models of new iuventions aid sketches examin d, 
aini advice free. A'l patentsnre published in the 
Belentitic American the wec k th y issue. Send for 
Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing lywe aud full 
directions for obtaining Patents, 

Address for Paper, or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & C0. 37 lark Rw, N.Y. Branch 
Uftice, cor. F aud 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 
Throw Away Your 
Avoid a surgical of on by 

readin ur tlhustrated PHYSI- 

OLOCY OF THE EYE ANDSICHT 

Near-Sightedness It treats 

Taaee A Weak,Watery, 

nd tnflamed Eyes, and the 

worst disorders of the Eye. Mailed 
freé to any address by 

New York College of Health, 

BOX 840 P.0. 165 &167 BROADWAY,N.Y 


DU YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
NOVELTY JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation as 
the most valuable addition to the Busie 
ness Office; the most efficient in- 
structor in Schools; the most fasci- 
nating and instructive amuse ment in the 
Familly, and unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printin: 
S Send for [lustrated ‘amphlet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Peteral St., 
Joston, Masa. J. F. Epw arps, St. Louis, Mo. ; .Y. Ep- 
warns, 543 Broadway, New York; Keuey, ito ELL, & 
Lupwie, 917 Market St, Philadel} hia, Pa.; A. C. Kev- 
Lose, 17 21 W. Washington Street, vhicago, iit, » Agents, 


HE Pras ¥ HAND STAMP,— 
Sith complete type, for mark:ng 
inen, Cards, Mevelepes, ete. A perfect Littie 








' 


Spectacles! 


erat 














Gem. Price, $1.00, ) Bost | paid $1,25, Samples free. 





IOWA FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 
500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
the West. 
The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its 


railroad between the cities of Des Moines and ‘ ouncil 
Bluffs, and are the most fertile and accessib] lands 
ottered for sale at low prices in the State. Prices wl 


range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $8. 

Sales are nade either for cash or on short orlong time, 
80 as to suit all purchasers, Full warranty deeds given. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon bis land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 
For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 

garding the lands, address 

J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 

Davenport, Iowa. 











For Sale by Upholsterers. 


"@pelL Oy} 0} JUIg 


‘SNYGL ANV STAGOW 


Cor. Broome 
Street, 
XN. Y. City. 


GIVEN 4 AWAY 
TO ANY BOOK AGENT, 
A $5 00 GREENBACK 


AND A BPECIMEN OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1300 PAGES and 500 ENGRAVINGS. 
PRINTED IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 
Written by 20 Emineyt Actuors, inctcpinGg Horace 
IREELEY AND Joun B. Goveu. 

We want A; gents in every oy » solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terms. It sells to all clase ‘, and no 
library should be withoutit. It is a complete his story of 
all branches ef industry, processes of manufactures, &c. 
No like work ever before published. One agent sold 138 
in eight days, another 125 in one week, another 263 in 
two weeks. An early application will secure a choice in 
territory. Fall particulars and terms will be sent free, 
with aspecimen of this Great Work, and a $5 Greenback. 
J.B. BURR & HYDE, Hartford, Conn., 

Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


U SHEATHING, A 

| PLASTERING, 
P 
E 





No Cords or Balances Used, 


Broadway, 


L ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 


AND 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
22 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y., 


CARPET LINING. 
Chicago; or, 
. Gi Sole Agts for Eastern States. 


[ Sewptes ana « irculars sent free, by 
B. E. HALE & CO., 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 





ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases. 

Its splendors and wretchedness; its high and low life; 

its marble palaces and dark dens; itsattractions and dan- 

gers; its rings and frauds; its leading men and politi- 

cians; its adventurers; its charities; its mysteries and 

crimes. 

Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 
Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 

scription of the work. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CAS TYPE 
Adurces F. P. Follett, 3 TAsyiem St. Hartford. Ch 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $150. IJnterieaved, 
¢225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN 


, Publishers, 
Boston. 


Dor Tr. ABI LITY " combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
und general out-door day and night 
ouble_ perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
quent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing aNet, 
SEMMONS, Oovists’ Ortictan, 687 Broadway, N 


The Great Republic, 


By Jas. D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
valnable book to an American ever publishec. Has 
1120 large 8vo pages, 234 superb illustrations on wood 
and steel. No book like it has ever been texued. Agente 
wanted. Sold by subscription. 
WM. B. EVANS & CO.,7 











terms te 


Send for 
Sansom St., Philedelphia. 





Beau ities the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable Gocntere of the skin. wenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
_No, s 'S College Place, New York. 


TV (71GS, TOU PEEs, &ec. 
96 Fulton St. , New York City. 


Dovsitvay, maker, 
“ Enough said.” 





| ateur and the general joh printer. 


Gp 
—<se - Ze, 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


CUNDURAN GO. 


Supply of bark assured ; 

price reduced. Blis 8, 

eene, & Co.’s Flu- 
id ExtractcuresCancer, 
Scrotula, Syphilis, Rheuma- 
tism, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, 
and all Blood Diseases. 

The best-known Blood Puri- 
Sold by all druggists. 
», $83 per “bottle. 

Gun 10, No, 60 Cedar St., 
New Y ork. 


DON'T BUY 


Until yon have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warranted 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 
Address, for circu- 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province St., Bosion. 


I HAVE DISCOVERED A REMEDY 


Which is proving itself every day to be the most 
precions hoon ever offered to poor sufferers from 
ASTHMA. Having enffered vears of untold agony 
myself, until cured through its agency, it is my intention 
to inform the whole Asthmatic world of the good news. 
Address Dr. L. RUTHERFORD, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 











lar, 











Franklin Square, 
N. Y., April 13, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
O.iver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Marrin Cuvzzi.ewit. With 88 Illustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


8vo, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. "The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Joho Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists, 
By the Kev. Luxe Tyverman, Author of * The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vols. J. and 11. published ; 
Vol. IL, shortly. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henxxy, Lozp Broveuam. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 v0 per vol. 


MACD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annt&e Tuomas, An- 
thor of ** Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “ Piaying for 
High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA, Ancient Amer- 

ica, iu Notes on American Archeology. By Joux 

D. Batvwinx, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 

tions,” &c. With Tilus stratious. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORA LS. ” By Rev. H. R. 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Bred in the Bone,” “‘Wou—Not Wooed,” *“Carly- 
ou's Year," &. 5svo, Pa aper, & ceuts. 


Hawets, 
12mo, 


MUNSON’S PHONOGR. i PHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pb 
bogre aphy, with its Application to all Branches of 
Ke po ting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
- ose who have not the Assistance of ax Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By Jamrs E. 
Me xson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate's 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


By M. E. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. 4 
** Dead-Sea 


Br ADDON, Author of “Fenton's Quest,” 









Fr “Birds of Prey, *Eleanor's Victory,” “Char- 
lotte's s In eritance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” Illustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

PRIMES TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 


warp D. G. Prime, D.D. With numerous Illustra 


tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 
POOR MISS byt ye: A Novel. By = kik C 
thor of “Man and Wife,” 









The Heonst: one,” 


$1 00. 


Lt d 
“Woman in Wh 
trated. svo, Paper, 


YEARS AGO. From the Jéurnal ofa Gir 
Edited by the Author of **Jobn Ha 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
Vol. IIL. of the Series ** Books for Girls,” 
form with “Little Suushipe’s Holiday” aud ‘ 
Cousin from India."') 


TWENTY 


in her Teens. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustra- 


tions. The following volumes are pow ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.: Acta, 1v¥ ; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 


rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive. hao —The Head of or 
Family.—John Halifax.- gatha’s Husband.- 
Life for a Life Two Marris ges, —Ch ristian's Mix 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid. —The Woman's Kingdom. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 


land. By Isaac 1. Hayes, M.D., Author of ** The 

ae n Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
oth, $1 75. 

PATTY. A Novel. By Katuanixe S. Macgvor. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialiem. 
ary Demoustrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patye, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 





ew Hagrer & Baorures will eend any of their 
works by mail, postage Foe pri hy any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the 

tz” Harrer's CaTacoeve atone Sree on receipt of 


Siz Cents in postage stamps. : on _ 
ROGERS’ 


Groups of 
STATUARY, 


$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and oe 


JOIN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. — 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY_the Quazeazee WILSON SHUTT 

SEWING MACHINE. The beet inthe W oid, 
For Sale Ev han aay AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 

ied Territory. For Illu-trated Crreutere, Aare. 
Wi son SEwitne MacuIneCo.. Cleveland, @.; &t 
Beate, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Ce 
VPARSETI tus, 


TOYS thai 


You ask W HY « we can sel 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
? We answer—It costs 
ess than 9800 to make any 9600 
iano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
vd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer 10 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 











Masks, Games, 


Lowest prices, 


ts 





USS. 


you mar know), using our Mionos ini 40 Statesand Territories. 
u. 8. Planc Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





MONE 


lars free. Starrorp M’r’e Co. 


Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
, 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Ww ith Supplement- | 








Breech: Loading SHOT-GUNS, 





Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAMAM, 


Send for Circulars. 19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


tye ‘ope — HORACE WATERS, 
A Gi eat Off a 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Piasos, Mrvopeons, and 
OrGans, of six first-class makers, in stading Waters’, 
at FXTEFMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OABH, DUBBING THis 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balauce in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


; ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
are the only gs in 
ornamental and cheap. 


Entirely of metal. 
use which can neither break, 

4 explode. Are 
Adapted to all household uses; also, 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 ADAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 


nor 


89 Chambers St., New York. 

Le fs i) r = eh Said a lady of 
Il IS W ORTH $3, Prang’s Chro- 
mo, “ A Bouquet of Moss Koses.’ And 80 it is, yet We 


have given away 25,000 to subsc rivers to the Stare 


Spangled Banner, a large S-page paper, suite 
every body. YOU want it, only 75 cts. a year, meme 
free. Address Stan-SranG_ep Bannan, Hinsdale, N.H. 


TEXAN 


TS 
EXTRA Tor MEAT 


AMERICAN ARTICLE 








The best and ey ar nourishment for Invalids and 
Families, A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., New York. 
IVERVIEW Military A cademy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thoroughegoing echool for beys 


MICROSCOPES 


For Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment of 
the Family Circle. [lustrated Price-List sent free on ap- 
plication. McAt.teter, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PORTABLE 


N ’ TAU To 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, 850, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
<a Send for Circular. 93 

‘ per month guaranteed 


$100 t< to 25 sure to Agents every 


where, selling our new seven-strand Warre P1 ATINA 
C Lotus Lives. Sells readily at every house. Sam 
free. Address the Giaanp Wire Mi11s, Philacelphia, Pa. 


” 7 made by Canvassers, selling Bron- 
x 10 A DA\ son's Laundry Blue and Ink Pow- 
der combined. Sample and circulars sent by mail for 
10 cents. Addregs J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 





For particulars, address AVERY a Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., Ne w York 
GENTS WANTED for Dic ‘ke nes ‘s Hlustrated d Ww orks 


le, by 


now issuing in Semi-Monthly Parts. Samp} 
N.Y, 


mail, 30c. N. ¥. BOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren St., 
GENTS W mated.— Agents w ake = 


work ior tis tiakan ui 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art 


MO E MADE RAPIDLY w 
4 N 4 


Check Outfits. Catalogu 1¢8, pote tp 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$42 A WEEK.—Ladies and Gentlemen wanted for 


Agents. Cc. P. WINsiow &Co.,R chester, a 
$425 





ore money at 
iculurs fr 












rriage furnist -d. 
Altred, Me. 


Horse and Ca 
B. SHAW, 


A MONTH! 
Expe nse paid. H 








TERMS for HARPER'S M AGAZINE, W EEKLY, aud 


| 


BAZAR. 
Haxrrn’s Macaztnn, One Year..... $400 
Haurenr's Werkty, One Yenr...... 40 
Harrxre's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s Magazine, Hanver’s WerKkcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 vo 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGcazinn, Wrrx1.y, or 

Bazar will be xupplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scuscniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, 2 ithout extra cop 

"he Postage within the United 

MaGazine 24 cents a vear, for the Wrrxry 

20 cents a year, payable y y, semi-vearly, or qua 

terly, at the office where received. Subccriotions bean 

the Dominion of Canada must be ace: mpanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Wrrx ty or Bazan. to prepay the U.8. postage. 
The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 

scriptions may commence with any Number, Wher 

no time is specified, it will ®e understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexiy and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specitied, it will be 


States is for the 
or Bazan 











understood that the subscriber wis ence 
with the Number next after the recei} r 
When the subscriber's addres* is to be changed, 


new one must be giver 

In remitting by mail, ’ Post-OM e Or Ss or Drs 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broturns is pre o 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without luss to 
the sendér. 


both the old and 





Trrus For Apvrrtistne tn Harnrere’s Perronicars. 
Harper's Maeazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pag 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Live 
Harper'a Bazar.—#1 ™ per L 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“RAPID TRANSIT” OF “REFORM” AT ALBANY. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, 20 Wall Street; 


PHILADELPHIA, 
114 South Third Street ; 


WASHINGTON, 
15th St., opposite U.S. Treas’y. 


DRAW 
Foreign Exchange; Cable Transfers ; 
ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS, 
And EXECUTE ORDERS FOR SECURITIES both here and in Europe. 


Our Traveling Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, can be procured at either of our 


Offices, or through our Correspondents, Banks, and Bankers in the United States and Canada, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, & COMPANY, 


41 LOMBARD_ 
QUICK 





cretive organs, 


: THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD } FOR 
A L OL! q- Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes 
\\ stains from marble, and rust from all metal s. 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


‘ STRE ET, 


TRANSIT—The Question Settled. 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads together to send us 
through space with bird-like swiftness, it may be as well to state that the 
quickest possible transit from a state of debility and despondency to a condi- 
tion of health and vigor is secured by the use of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
This most refreshing and delightful of thirst-quenching draughts is a positive 
specific for dyspepsia, feverishness, an overflow of bile, constipation, nervous 
weakness, sick headache, and all disorders of the digestive, secretive, and ex- 
The true article is procarable at all drug stores. 


LONDON. 





HOUSE | 
CLEANING. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS. || 


10 T0 12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Safety and Profit Combined. 


States may repudiate, but Counties, Cities, and 
Towns can not. 

We have at all times Good Municipal Bonds 
for sale at the lowest market rates, 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST 


PAMPHLETS 


W.N. COLER & CO., 


No. 22 Nassau St., New York, 


WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measnre for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be paid 
to Express Company on receipt of goods. 

S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway; 
Also, Corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 
S$. BERENDSOHN’S 
CELEBRATED BIRD LIME, 
For catching Birds. Used by all Professional Bird 
Catchers. Price %0 cents. Depot, 86 Fulton Street, 
near Gold Street, New York. 


LibraryNumbers. 


- 95: Cur, like vos e Stamps, 10c. 100. 
enews Sizes, Selfsealing. 952 
®. F. Van Evercn, 191 Fulon St. New York. 


AND 











ISSTEC Ky 


GRAN D, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


THE CHEAPEST 


BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 





WAREROOMS, 25 East lith St., N.Y. .- 


THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic « Pacific Tea Co. 3 
New York City; P.O. Box! 5506. 


TAKE NOTICE OF ‘THIS. | 


ODD FELLOWSHIP EXPOSED. 


The areatest Burlesque hit yet. rbly illustrated 
by Worth. Same size, style, and ptlee as that other 
great success, ‘‘ Masonry Exposed.” Pvor sale by news- 
men, on all railroads, or send 25 cents to 

WINCHELL & SMALL, 48 Ann St., N. Y. 





Pi. INDELIBLE INK. 


Thieves are careful not to steal articles mark- 
ed with thisink. It is a strong witness. 





E. P. GLEASON M’F’G CO. 


Make GAS-BURNERS of every description. Sezest 
and Fancy Lanterns, &c.,&c. 135 Mercer St., N.Y 











WEEKLY. 
THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


pee iN. Corset. 


If you want the most sat- 
ixfactor:/, best-fitting, and the 
cheapest Corset, for its real 
/ value, you have ever worn, 


" PHOMSON?S 
GENUINE PATENT 
GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stamped with the name Tuomson 
and = trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


imate a vel S 


BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SHIRTS. 
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J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&® Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
2 Six good “ “a Harris $9. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsin inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
¢#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


Metropolitan Hotel, 
pr WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Congress Hall, 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 
woop 


Al meveL I, SLEEVE BUTTONS, 


Made of the finely scented 
and beautifully grained 
woods, in medallions and 
other unique designs. 
Their durability and beau- 
tiful finish commend them 
to public favor. Price per 
single pair, 75 cts. Special 
rates given to the trade. 
Manufactured by the OR- 
NAMENTAL WOOD CO,, 
Bripeerort, Conn., Manu- 
facturers of Wood Door- 
Knobs and a great variety 
of other wood ornamentation. 


Cheap Farms! 


ON THE LINC OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A land grant of 12, 000, 000 acres of the best 
Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 
O Acres in Nebraska, in the Great Platte 








Valley, the Garden of the West, now for sale. 


"hese lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the cen- 
tral line of the great Te emperate Zone of the American 
Continent, and for grain — and stock raising 
— passed by any n the ited States. 

SAPER InP: RICE, more favorable terms given 
an more convenient to market than can be found 
elsewhere. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers, 

The best locations for Colonies.—Soldiers entitled to 
a Homestead of 160 Acres, Free Passes to Pur- 
chasers of Land. 

Send for the new Gutative pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish, and 
Danish, mailed free every where. Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 








THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INF 


AWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 
RITES ‘TEN Hours. - Holder fits any pen. * By Mail, 
Nickel. $1.00; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 and $3. 50; also su- 

= quality Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pencils, &e. 
‘ens repaired *~ each. Send stamp for Circular. 
7. A. COO KE, 661 assau St., N. Y. 
every wher e, 


= $75 to $250 per month, e327 e's: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
f= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
cg CH INE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
S guilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that Will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
PS from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
—_ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Tll.; or Be. Louisa, Mo. 


if your hair is falling out, or 


2 





growing thin, use one bottle | 


‘DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 


ing. Sold every where. 


COEE Dist. and S. E. Tennessee. Ample informa- 
tion for 10c. Osment & De Lany, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Free Homes ' 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y., 
SILV ERSMITHS, 


Our Extensive Works, at 53 and 55 Prince St., ena- 
bles us to offer Silverware of Styles distinctly our 
own, and Superior to those offered by the Trade gen- 
erally. 

FORKS AND SPOONS of entirely New Patterns, 
at Fixed and Close Prices. 

DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES; COM- 
PLETE SETS for LIBRARY, TOILET, CHILDREN, 
SHAVING, LUNCH, COFFEE, AND BREAKFAST. 

ARTICLES AND SERVICES FOR PRESENTA- 
TION PRIZES for Racing, Sporting, &c., on Exhibi- 
tiou and made to Special Designs at very Short Notice. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES AND COMBINATIONS FOR 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Put up in Suitab le Cases of our Own Make, 


, INSURE ~ 


[Apr 











f ie AGAINST 
LPP ACCIDENTS 


CASH ASSETS, 


TRAVELERS coy 
INSURANCE 
OF HARTFORD. COMPANY 


THE ONLY PEN TO MARK CLOTHES WITH! 
j BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN :::.. — 


saan _—_—_— 
Sent free, with Payson’s or Briggs’ Indelible Ink, for 
75 cents. Traveling Agents wanted. Address 

F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., New York. 






_ a 4cE¥ —_- oe 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH 
AND LAST A LIFETIME. 


Ask any watchmaker for it. Sample sent ny mail 
for 50 cents, J. 8. BIRC H, 89: Maiden Lane, } N.Y 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Salesrooms in Every | € ‘ity. _ 
J.J WILSON’S PATENT 








Send for Circular. 89 WHi T E ST., 


JAMES P. TIBBITS'S 


IMPROVED CHURCH FURNITURE 


to be seen at No. 805 Broadway, New York. Inclose 
stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


alll Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


THE “‘LIGHT RUNNING” 


DOMESTIC’ 


N. z. 










‘* BEST 
TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 





to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 4 
the agency and 
sell it. 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. Y, 


‘A GENTS | AND CANVASSERS, address reas the Acme Acme 

Linen Marker Co,, 33 Barclay St., New York, for 

circulars, samples, &c., of the only reliable Linen Mark. 
cr ever invented. None will regret investigating thie. 
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AHL—-SIVIVO OL UTAOd WOU 


UANVALS ANNA 


FROM DOVER TO CALAIS. 


Every one who has crossed the narrow chan- 
nel between Dover and Calais during rough 
weather in the wretched little steamers that ply 
between those ports will appreciate the value of 
the scheme now on foot to provide a better sys- 
tem of transport for passengers and freight. 
Many plans have been offered for the erection of 
bridges and the construction of a tunnel, some 
of which have received the sanction of eminent 
practical engineers; but the most feasible proj- 
ect is that which now bids fair to become real- 
ized—that of adequate harbors on each side of 
the Channel for the accommodation of large and 
powerful steamers, which shall make the passage 
at all times of tide and in all weathers, and with 
a high rate of speed. 
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The requirements of this project are : 

. Deep water, well-sheltered harbors on both 
aan capable of affording ingress and egress at 
all states of the tide and weather. 

2. A class of vessels of sufficient size and 
power to enable them to make the passage with | 
rapidity, and comparatively unaffected by any | 
state of wind and sea; and, 

3. The providing safe and rapid means for | 
passing passenger and freight trains upon the 
ferry steamers, so as practically to form a con- 
tinuous railway communication between England 
and the Continent. 

With regard to the first of these requirements, 
a careful inspection of the harbor of Dover 
showed that in its present state it affords very 
inadequate protection, particularly from easterly 
and southeasterly gales, and that as regards 





| 344. 


terminal accommodation the present arrange- 
ment is exceedingly limited and inconvenient, 
both as regards the comfort of passengers em- 
barking and disembarking and the transit of 
freight between the railway cars and the steam- 
ers. 

A careful consideration of the means of reme- 


| dying these defects has determined the engineers 


in charge of the scheme to propose the construc- 
tion of a harbor to the eastward of the present 
Admiralty Pier, as delineated in the plan on page 
This harbor would not only afford ade- 
quate shelter under any circumstances of wind 
or weather, but it would also provide ample and 
most convenient space for terminal accommo- 
dation. 

The question of a corresponding harbor on 
the French coast is now occupying the attention 





of the French authorities. Eminent engineers 
have suggested the formation of one near Cape 
Grisnez, at a shorter distance from Dover than 
the harbor of Calais, and with a clear naviga- 
tion the whole way across, together with the ad- 
vantage of the first-class electric light recently 
exhibited on Cape Grisnez as a guide for its di- 
rection during the darkest nights. ‘This position 
constitutes one of the shortest and best crossings 
of the Channel. 

With regard to the second requirement, viz., 
the requisite class of steamers, they are proposed 
to be 450 feet in length, 57 feet beam, and 95 
feet over the paddle-boxes, propelled by discon- 
nected engines of 1400 horse-power, nominal, by 
which such a rate of speed will be attained as 
will enable them to perform the voyage from 
shore to shore in one hour, while, from their form 
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and size, motion in any state of the weather 
would be almost imperceptible. 

As regards the third requirement, viz., the 
providing rapid means for the interchange of 
passengers and freight traffic between the rail- 
ways and the ferry stations, and under perfect 
shelter, it is proposed to form covered water sta- 
tions into which the train will run, and under 
which the boats will be to receive the trains, so 
that all interchange, both as regards through 
carriages and otherwise, will be effected in still 
water and under the shelter of a roof affording 
complete protection from wind or rain, the trans- 
fer of the trains into the steamers being effected 
by hydraulic machinery designed in such a man- 
ner that cach transfer can be effected within a 


period cf five minutes, and the passengers will 
not be reyuired to leave the trains until they are 
run on board the vessels; when they can alight 


from them on to platforms similar to those of 
any ordinary railway station. 

Ihe steamers will be luxuriously fitted up with 
first and second class refreshment saloons, ladies’ 
and private cabins, together with a custom-house 
for the examination of luggage, so that the pas- 
sengers will not only have the advantage of se- 
curing their seats in the railway cars throughout 
the entire journey without change, and thus avoid 
the present great discomfort of change and sep- 
aration of families and friends, but they will also 
have all the accommodation afforded on the deck 
and in the various saloons and eabins—in short, 
the passage across may be regarded simply as a 
rest of an hour at a first-class railway station, 

By these combined arrangements the voyage 
across will be effected in one hour, and a saving 
of at least two hours in time as between London 
and Paris, as time will also be saved in the inter- 
change of passengers and freight; but the saving 
of distance and time, although important, is in- 
significant compared with the certainty and com- 
fort secured to passengers under all circumstances 
of wind and weather, and the great additional 
facilities which would be afforded for the continu- 
ous transit of the great and constantly increasing 
freight traffic. 

The freight trains are accommodated in the 
hold of the vessel, the lighter passenger trains on 
the middle deck, both trains together being very 
insignificant in weight as compared with the car- 
rying capacity of the vessel. 

The double-page engraving given in this Sup- 
plement illustrates in a very graphic manner the 
horrors of the present mode of transit in rough 
weather. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of ‘“‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 

** Gerald Fitzgerald,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


Tnrere was but one heavy heart at the din- 
ner-table that day; but Nina’s pride was proof 
against any disclosure of suffering, and, though 
she was tortured by anxiety and fevered with 
doubt, none—not even Kate—suspected that any 
care weighed on her. 

As tor Kate herself, her happiness beamed in 
every line and lineament of her handsome face. 
fhe captain—to give him the name by which he 
was known—had been up that day, and partak- 
en of an afternoon tea with his aunt and Kate. 


Her spirits were excellent, and all the promise of’ 


the future was rose-colored and bright. The lit- 
tle cloud of what trouble the trial might bring 
was not suflered to darken the cheerful meeting, 
and it was the one only bitter in their cup. 

lo divert Curtis from this theme, on which, 
with the accustomed mal a propos of an awkward 


mai, be wished to talk, the voung men led him 
to the subject of Donogan and his party. 

**T believe we'll take him this time,” said Cur- 
tis. *‘* Ile must have some close relations with 
some one about Moate or Kilbeggan, for it is re- 


marked he can not keep away from the neighbor- 
hood; but who are his friends, or what they are 
meditating, we can not guess.” ‘ 

“If what Mademoiselle Kostalergi said this 
morning be correct,” remarked Atlee, ‘* conject- 
ure is unnecessary. She told Dick and myself 
that every Ivishman is at heart a rebel.” 

**T said more or less of one, Mr. Atlee, since 
there are some who have not the courage of their 
opinions.” 

** f hope you are gratified by the emendation,” 
whispered Dick ; and then added, aloud, ‘* Dono- 
gai is not one of these,” 

** He's a consummate fool,” cried Curtis, blunt- 
ly. ‘tHe thinks the attack of a police barrack 
or the capture of a few firelocks will revolutionize 
Ireland.” 

‘* He forgets that there are twelve thousand po- 
lice, officered by such men as yourself, captain,” 
said Nina, gravely. 

‘* Well, there might be worse,” rejoined Cur- 
tis, doggedly, fur he was not quite sure of the sin- 
cerity of the speaker. 

** What will you be the better of taking him ?” 
said Kilgobbin. ‘‘If the whole tree be perni- 
cious, where's the use of plucking ene leaf off it ?” 

’ The captain has nothing to do with that,” 
said Atlee, *‘any more than a hound has to dis- 
cuss the morality of fox-hunting—his business is 
the pursuit.” 

**f don't like your simile, Mr. Atlee,” said 
Nina, while she whispered some words to the 
captain, and drew him in this way into a con- 
fidential talk. i 

** I don’t mind him at all, Miss Nina,” said Cur- 
tis; *‘he’s one of those fellows on the Press, and 
they are always saying impertinent things, to keep 
their little talents in wind, I'll tell you, in con- 





fidence, how wrong he is. I have just had a 
meeting with the Chief Secretary, who told me 
that the Popish bishops are not at all pleased 
with the leniency of the Government; that what- 
ever ‘healing measures’ Mr. Gladstone contem- 
plates ought to be for the Church and the Catho- 
lics; that the Fenians or the Nationalists are the 
enemies of the Holy Father; and that the time 
has come for the Government to hunt them down, 
and give over the rule of Ireland to the Cardinal 
and his party.” 

‘That seems to me very reasonable, and very 
logical,” said Nina. 

‘* Well, it is and it is not. If you want peace 
in the rabbit-warren, you must banish either the 
rats or the rabbits; and I suppose either the Prot- 
estants or the Papists must have it their own way 
here.” 

‘**Then you mean to capture this man ?” 

‘*We do—we are determined on that. And 
what's more, I'd hang him if I had the power.” 

** And why ?” 

** Just because he isn’’a bad fellow! There's 
no use in hanging a bad fellow in Ireland—it 
frightens nobody ; but if you hang a respectable 
man, a man that has done generous and fine 
things, it produces a great effect on society, and 
is a terrible example.” 

‘*There may be a deep wisdom in what you 
say.” 

“* Not that they'll mind me for all that. It’s 
the men like myself, Miss Nina, who know Ire- 
land well, who know every assize town in the 
country, and what the juries will do in each, are 
never consulted in England. They say, ‘ Let 
Curtis catch him—that’s his business.’” 

** And how will you do it?” 

“I'll tell you. I haven't men enough to watch 
all the roads; but I'll take care to have my peo- 
ple where he’s least likely to go—that is, to the 
North. He's a cunning fellow is Dan, and he’d 
make for the Shannon if he could; but now that 
he knows we're after him, he'll turn to Antrim 
or Derry. He'll cut across Westmeath and make 
North, if he gets away from this.” 

‘That is a very acute calculation of yours; 
and where do you suspect he may be now—I 
mean, at this moment we’re talking ?” 

‘** He’s not three miles from where we're sit- 
ting,” said he, in a low whisper, and a cautious 
glance round the table. ‘‘ He’s hid in the bog 
outside. There’s scores of places there a man 
could hide in, and never be tracked ; and there’s 
few fellows would like to meet Donogan single- 
handed. He's as active as a rope-dancer, and 
he’s as courageous as the devil.” 

“*TIt would be a pity to hang such a fellow.” 

‘*There’s plenty more of the same sort—not 
exactly as good as him, perhaps, for Dan was 
a gentleman once.” 

** And is, probably, still ?” 

‘Tt would be hard for him, with the rapscall- 
ions he has to live with, and not five shillings in 
his pocket besides.” 

‘*T don’t know, after all, if you'll be happier for 
giving him up tothe law. He may have a moth- 
er, a sister, a wife, or a sweetheart.” 

‘*He may have a sweetheart, but I know he 
has none of the others. He said, in the dock, 
that no man could quit life at less cost —that 
there wasn't one to grieve after him.” 

‘* Poor fellow! that was a sad confession.” 

** We're not all to turn Fenians, Miss Nina, be- 
cause we're only children and unmarried.” 

‘* You are too clever for me to.dispute with,” 
said she, in affected humility ; ‘* but I like great- 
ly to hear you talk of Ireland. Now, what num- 
ber of people have you here ?” 

‘*T have my orderly, and two men to patrol 
the demesne; but to-morrow we'll draw the net 
tighter. We'll call in all the party from Moate, 
and, from information I have got, we're sure to 
track him.” 

‘*What confidences is Curtis making with 
Mademoiselle Nina?” said Atlee, who, though af- 
fecting to join the general conversation, had nev- 
er ceased to watch them. 

**The captin is telling me how he put down 
the Fenians in the rising of '61,” said Nina, 
calmly. 

**And did he? I say, Curtis, have you really 
suppressed rebellion in [reland ?” 

‘*No; nor won't, Mr. Jue Atlee, till we put 
down the rascally Press—the unprincipled pen- 
ny-a-liners, that write treason to pay for their 
dinner.” 

‘*Poor fellows!” replied Atlee. ‘‘ Let us hope 
it does not interfere with their digestion. But 
seriously, mademoiselle, does it not give you a 
great notion of our insecurity here in Ireland 
when you see to what we trust, law and order ?” 

‘*Never mind him, Curtis,” said Kilgobbin. 
‘*When these fellows are not saying sharp 
things, they have to be silent.” 

While the conversation went briskly on, Nina 
contrived to glance unnoticed at her watch, and 
saw that it wanted only a quarter of an hour to 
nine. Nine was the hour she had named to 
Donogan to be in the garden, and she already 
trembled at the danger to which she had exposed 
him. Shereasoned thus: ‘So reckless and fear- 
less is this man, that, if he should have come de- 
termined to see me, and I do not go to meet him, 
he is quite capable of entering the house boldly, 
even at the cost of being captured. The very 
price he would have to pay for his rashness 
would be its temptation.” 

A sudden cast of seriousness overcame her as 
she thus thought, and Kate, perceiving it, rose at 
once to retire. 

**You were not ill, dearest Nina? I saw you 
grow pale, and I fancied for a moment you seemed 
faint.” 

‘*No; a mere passing weakness, I shall lie 
down and be better presently.” 

‘** And then you'll come up to aunt’s room—I 
call godmother aunt now—and take tea with 
Gorman and us all.” 

** Yes, I'll do that after a little rest, I'l] take 





half an hour or so of quiet,” said she, in broken 
utterances, ‘‘I suppose the gentlemen will sit 
over their wine; there’s no fear of their break- 
ing up?” 

** Very little fear, indeed,” said Kate, laughing 
at the word. ‘‘ Papa made me give out some of 
his rare old "41 wine to-day, and they’re not like- 
ly to leave it.” 

** By-by, then, for a Jittle while,” said Nina, 
dreamily, for her thoughts had gone off on an- 
other track, ‘‘I shall join you later on.” 

Kate tripped gayly up the stairs, singing pleas- 
antly as she went, for hers was a happy heart and 
a hopeful. 

Nina lingered for a moment with her hand on 
the baluster, and then hurried to her room. 

It was a still, cold night of deep winter, a very 
faint crescent of a new moon was low in the sky, 
and a thin snow-fall, slightly crisped with frost, 
covered the ground. Nina opened her window 
and looked out. All was still and quiet without 
—not a twig moved. She bent her ear to listen, 
thinking that on the frozen ground a step might 
perhaps be heard, and it was a relief to her anx- 
iety when she heard nothing. The chill, cold air 
that came in through the window warned her to 
muffle herself well, and she drew the hood of her 
scarlet cloak over her head. Strong-booted, and 
with warm gloves, she stood for a moment at her 
door to listen, and finding all quiet, she slowly 
descended the stairs and gained the hall. She 
started affrighted as she entered, thinking there 
was some one seated at the table, but she rallied 
in an instant, as she saw it was only the loose 
horseman’s coat or cloak of the chief constable, 
which, lined with red, and with the gold-laced cap 
beside it, made up the delusion that alarmed her. 

It was not an easy task to withdraw the heavy 
bolts and bars that secured the massive door, and 
even to turn the heavy key in the lock required 
an effort; but she succeeded at length, and is- 
sued forth into the open. 

‘*How I hope he has not come; how I pray 
he has not ventured,” said she to herself as she 
walked along. ‘‘ Leave-takings are sad things, 
and why incur one so full of peril and misery 
too! When I wrote to him, of course I knew 
nothing of his danger, and it is exactly his dan- 
ger will make him come!” She knew of others 
to whom such reasonings would not have applied, 
and a scornful shake of the head showed that she 
would not think of them at sucha moment. The 
sound of her own footsteps on the crisp ground 
made her once or twice believe she heard some 
one coming, and, as she stopped to listen, the 
strong beating of her heart could be counted. 
It was not fear—at least not fear in the sense of 
a personal danger—it was that high tension which 
great anxiety lends to the nerves, exalting vitali- 
ty to a state in which a sensation is as powerful 
as a material influence. 

She ascended the steps of the little terraced 
mound of the rendezvous, one by one, over- 
whelmed almost to fainting by some imagined 
analogy with the scaffold, which might be the 
fate of him she was going to meet. 

He was standing under a tree, his arms cross- 
ed on his breast, as she came up. The moment 
she appeared he rushed to meet her, and throw- 
ing himself on one knee, he seized her hand and 
kissed it. 

**Do you know your danger in being here?” 
she asked, as she surrendered her hand to his 
grasp. 

‘*T know it all, and this moment repays it ten- 
fold.” 

‘*You can not know the full extent of the 
peril; you can not know that Captain Curtis and 
his people are in the Castle at this moment, that 
they are in full cry after you, and that every ay- 
enue to this spot is watched and guarded.” 

‘*What care I! Have I not this?” And he 
covered her hand with kisses. 

‘*Every moment that you are here increases 
your danger, and if my absence should become 
known, there will be a search after me. I shall 
never forgive myself if my folly should lead to 
your being captured.” 

‘**If I could but feel my fate was linked with 
yours, I’d give my life for it willingly.” 

** It was not to listen to such words as these I 
came here.” 

‘* Remember, dearest, they are the last confes- 
sions of one you shall never see more. They are 
the last cry of a heart that will soon be still forever.” 

‘*No, no, no!” cried she, passionately. ‘‘ There 
is life enough left for you to win a worthy name. 
Listen to me calmly now ; I have heard from Cur- 
tis within the last hour all his plans for your cap- 
ture; I know where his patrols are stationed, and 
the roads they are to watch.” 

**And did you.care to do this?” said he, ten- 
derly. , 

‘**T would do more than that to save you.” 

**Oh, do not say so!” cried he, wildly, ‘‘ or 
you will give me such a desire to live as will 
make a coward of me.” 

‘*Curtis suspects you will go northward; ei- 
ther he has had information, or computes it from 
what you have done already.” 

‘*He is wrong, then. When I go hence, it 
shall be to the court-house at Tullamore, where 
I mean to give myself up.” 

** As what ?” 

** As what I am—a rebel, convicted, sentenced, 
and escaped, and still a rebel.” 

** You do not, then, care for life ?” 

“Do I not, for such moments of life as this!” 
cried he, as with a wild rapture he kissed her 
hand again and again. 

‘* And were I to ask you, you would not try to 
save your life ?” : 

‘To share that life with you there is not any 
thing I would not dare. To live and know you 
were another’s is more than I can face. ‘Tell 
me, Nina, is it true you are to be the wife of this 
soldier? I can not utter his name.” 

‘*T am to be married to Mr. Walpole.” 

‘* What! to that contemptuous young man you 





have already told me so much of? How have 
they brought you down.to this ?” 

** There is no thought of bringing down; his 
rank and place are above my own—he is by fum- 
ily and connection superior to us all.” 

**And what is he, or how does he aspire to 
you? Is the vulgar security of competence to 
live on—is that enough for one like you? is the 
well-balanced good-breeding of common polite- 
ness enough to fill a heart that should be fed on 
passionate devotion? You may link yourself to 
mediocrity, but can you humble your nature to 
resemble it? Do you believe you can plod on 
the dreary road of life without an impulse or an 
ambition, or blend your thoughts with those of a 
man who has neither ?” 

She stood still, and did not utter a word. 

**There are some—I do not know if you are 
one of them—who have an almost shrinking 
dread of poverty.” 

“T am not afraid of poverty.” 

**Tt has but one antidote, I know — intense 
love! The all-powerful sense of living for an- 
other begets indifference to the little straits and 
trials of narrow fortune, till the mind at last comes 
to feel how much there is to live for beyond the 
indulgence of vulgar enjoyments ; and if, to crown 
all, a high ambition be present, there will be an 
ecstasy of bliss no words can measure.” 

** Have you failed in Ireland ?” asked she, sud- 
denly. 

** Failed, so far as to know that a rebellion will 
only ratify the subjection of the country to En- 
gland; a reconquest would be slavery. The 
chronic discontent that burns in every peasant 
heart will do more than the appeal to arms. It 
is slow, but it is certain.” 

** And where is your part ?” 

**My part is in another land; my fortune is 
linked with America—that is, if I care to have a 
fortune.” 

**Come, come, Donogan,” cried she, calling 
him inadvertently by his name, ‘‘men like you 
do not give up the battle of life so easily. It is 
the very essence of their natures to resist pressure 
and defy defeat.” 

**So I could; so I am ready to show myself. 
Give me but hope. There are high paths to be 
trodden in more than one region of the globe. 
There are great prizes to be wrestled for, but it 
must be by him who would share them with an- 
other. Tell me, Nina,” said he, suddenly, low- 
ering his voice to a tone of exquisite tenderness, 
** have you never, as a little child, played at that 
game of what is called seeking your fortune, wan- 
dered out into some thick wood or along a wind- 
ing rivulet, to meet whatever little incident im- 
agination might dignify into adventure; and in 
the chance heroism of your situation have you 
not found an intense delight? And if so in child- 
hood, why not see if adult years can not renew 
the experience? Why not see if the great world 
be not as dramatic asthe small one? I should say 
it is still more so. JI know you have courage.” 

**And what will courage do for me?” asked 
she, after a pause. 

**For you, not much; for me, every thing.” 

**T do not understand you.” 

“*T mean this—that if that stout heart could 
dare the venture and trust its fate to me—to me, 
poor, outlawed, and doomed, there would be a 
grander heroism in a girl's nature than ever found 
home in @ man’s.” 

** And what should I be?” 

“My wife within.an hour; my idol while I 
live.” 

** There are some who would give this another 
name than courage,” said she, thoughtfully. 

** Let them call it what they will, Nina. Is it 
not to the unbounded trust of a nature that is 
above all others that I, poor, unknown, ignoble 
as I am, appeal when I ask—Will you be mine? 
One word—only one ; or, better still—” 

He clasped her in his arms as he spoke, and, 
drawing. her head toward his, kissed her cheek 
rapturously. 

With wild and fervent words, he now told her 
rapidly that he had come prepared to make her 
the declaration, and had provided every thing, in 
the event of her compliance, for their flight. By 
an unused path through the bog they should gain 
the main road to Maryborough, where a priest 
well known in the Fenian interest would join 
them in marriage. The officials of the railroad 
were largely imbued with the Nationalist senti- 
ment, and Donogun could be sure of safe cross- 
ing to Kilkenny, where the members of the party 
were in great force. 

In a very few words he told her how, by the 
mere utterance of his name, he could secure the 
faithful services and the devotion of the people 
in every town or village of thekingdom. ‘* The 
English have done this for us,” cried he, ‘‘ and 
we thank them for it. They have popularized re- 
bellion in a way that all our attempts could never 
have accomplished. How could 4, for instance, 
gain access to those little gatherings at fair or mar- 
ket, in the yard before the chapel, or the square 
before the court-house—how could I be able to 
explain to these groups of country people what 
we mean by a rising in Ireland? what we pur- 
pose by a reyolt against England ? how it is to be 
carried on, or for whose benefit ? what the prizes 
of success, what the cost of failure? Yet the En- 
glish have contrived to embody all these in one 
word, and that word my name!” 

There was a certain artifice, there is no doubt, 
in the way in which this poorly clad and not dis- 
tinguished-looking man contrived to surround him- 
self with attributes of power and influence, and 
his self-reliance imparted to his voice as he spoke 
a tone of confidence that was actually dignified. 
And, besides this, there was personal daring, for 
his life was on the hazard, and it was the very 
contingency of which he seemed to take the least 


Not less adroit, too, was the way in which he 
showed what a shock and amazement her con- 
duct would oceasion in that world of her acquaint- 
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ances—that world which had hitherto regarded 
her gs essentially a pleasure-seeker, self-indulgent 
and capricious. ‘** Which of us all,’ will they 
say, ‘could have done what that girl has done ? 
Which of us, having the world at her feet, her 
destiny at her very bidding, would go off and 
brave the storms of life out of the heroism of her 
own nature? How we all misread her nature! 
how wrongfully aud unfairly we judged her! In 
what utter ignorance of her real character was 
every interpretation we made! How scornfully 
has she, by one act, replied to all our miscon- 
struction of her! What a sarcasm on all our 
worldliness is her devotion !’” 

He was eloquent after a fashion, and he had, 
above most men, the charm of a voice of singular 
sweetness and melody. It was clear as a bell, 
and he could modulate its tones till, like the drip, 
drip of water on a rock, they fell one by one upon 
the ear. Masses had often been moved by the 
power of his words, and the mesmeric influence 
of persuasiveness was a gift to do him good serv- 
ice now. 

There was much in the man that she liked, 
She liked his rugged boldness and determination ; 
she liked his contempt for danger and his self-re- 
liance ; and, essentially, she liked how totally dif- 
ferent he was toall other men. He had not their 
objects, their hopes, their fears, and their ways. 
To share the destiny of such a man was to insure 
a life that could not pass unrecorded. There 
might be storm, and even shipwreck, but there 
was notoriety—perhaps even fame! 

And how mean and vulgar did all the others 
she had known seem by comparison with him ; 
how contemptible the polished insipidity of Wal- 
pole, how artificial the neatly turned epigrams of 
Atlee! How would either of these have behaved 
in such a moment of danger as this man’s? Ev- 
ery minute he passed there was another peril ‘to 
his life, and vet he had no thought for himself— 
his whole anxiety was to gain time to appeal to 
her. He told her she was more to him than his 
ambition—she saw herself she was more to him 
than life. The whirlwind rapidity of his elo- 
quence also moved her, and the varied arguments 
he addressed, now to her heroism, now to her 
self-sacrifice, now to the power of her beauty, 
new to the contempt she felt for the inglurious 
lives of commonplace péople—the ignoble herd, 
who passed unnoticed. All these swayed her ; 
and after a long interval, in which sf had heard 
him without a word, she said, in a low murmur 
to herself, ‘* I will do it.” 

Donogan clasped her to his heart as she said 
it, and held her some seconds in a fast embrace. 
** At last I know what it is to love!” cried he, 
witl? rapture. 

**Look there!” cried she, suddenly disenga- 
ging herself from his arm. ‘* They are in the 
drawing-room already. I can see them as they 
pass the windows. I must go back, if it be but 
for a moment, as I should be missed.” 

“Can I let you leave me now?” he said, and 
the tears were in his eyes as he spoke. 

**T have given you my word, and you may 
trust me,” said she, as she held out her hand. 

**T was forgetting this document; this is the 
lease or the agreement I told you of.” She took 
it, and hurried away. 

In less than five minutes afterward she was 
among the company in the drawing-room. 

‘Here have I been singing a rebel ballad, 
Nina,” said Kate, ‘‘ and not knowing the while 
it was Mr. Atlee who wrote it.” 

** What, Mr. Atlee,” cried Nina, ‘‘is the ‘ Time 
to Begin’ yours?” And then, without waiting for 
his answer, she seated herseif at the piano, and 
striking the chords of the accompaniment with a 
wild and vigorous hand, she sang: 





If the moment is come and the hour to need us; 
If we stand man te map, like kindred and kin; 

If we know we have one who js ready to lead us, 
What want we for more than the word to begin? 


The wild ring of defiance in which her clear, 
full voice gave out these words seemed to electrify 
all present, and to a second or two of perfect si- 
lence a burst of applause followed that even Cur- 
tis, with all his loyalty, could not refrain from 
joining. 

‘Thank God, you're not a man, Miss Nina!” 
cried he, fervently. 

‘I’m not sure she’s not more dangerous as she 
is,” said Lord Kilgobbin. ‘*'There’s people out 
there in the bog, starving and half naked, would 
face the Queen’s Guards if they only heard her 
voice to cheer them on. Take my word for it, 
rebellion would have died out long ago in Ireland 
if there wasn’t the woman's heart to warm it.” 

‘*If it were not too great a liberty, Mademoi- 
selle Kostalergi,” said Joe, ‘‘I should tell you that 
you have not caught the true expression of my 
song. The brilliant bravura in which you gave 
the last line, immensely exciting as it was, is not 
correct. The whole force consists in the con- 
centrated power of a fixed resolve—the passage 
should be subdued.” 

An insolent toss of the head was all Nina’s re- 
ply, and there was a stillness in the room, as, 
exchanging looks with each other, the different 
persons there expressed their amazement at At- 
lee’s daring. 

** Who's for a rubber of whist ?” said Lord Kil- 
gobbin, to relieve the awkward pause, ‘Are you, 
Curtis? Atlee, I know, is ready.” 

** Here is all prepared,” said Dick. ‘‘ Captain 
Curtis told me before dinner that he would not 
like to go to bed till he had his sergeant’s report, 
and so I have ordered a broiled bone to be ready 
at one o'clock, and we'll sit up as late as he likes 
after.” 

‘*Make the stake pounds and fives,” cries Joe, 
‘*and I should pronounce your arrangements per- 
fection.” 

‘* With this amendment,” interposed my lord, 
‘that nobody is expected to pay!” 

‘I say, Joe,” whispered Dick, as they drew 
nigh the table, ‘my cousin is angry with you; 
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why have you not asked her to sing¢ 





‘Because she expects it; because she’s toss- 


ing over the music yonder to provoke it; because | 


she’s in a furious rage with me: that will be nine 
points of the game in my favor,” hissed he out 
between his teeth. 

‘* You are utterly wrong—vou mistake her al- 
together.” 

** Mistake a woman! Dick, will you tell me 
what I do know, if I do not read every turn and 
trick of their tortuous nature? ‘They are oc- 
casionally hard to decipher when they're dis- 
pleased. It’s very big print indeed when they're 
angry.” 


LOST EXPLORERS. 


Amona the most famous of travelers was 
Mungo Park, on account of the novelty and 
importance of the journeys which he made, and 
of the personal characteristics of the traveler 
himself. One of the geographical mysteries of 
past times was the existence of a great city, 
Timbuctoo, on the banks of a great river, the 
Niger. The English thought the known river 
Gambia might possibly be the outlet of the Ni- 
ger, while the French selected the known river 
Senegal; and traders belonging to both coun- 
tries made many voyages up these two rivers to 
test the rival theories, but they met with no ‘Tim- 
buctoo, no Niger. Whether the Niger is the 
upper part of the Nile, or flows to some outlet 
on the west coast of Africa, or loses itself in 
some great marsh or lake in the centre of the 
continent, remained an unsolved problem. Mun- 
go Park was employed to solve it. He had 
been an assistant surgeon on board an East In- 
diaman, and was now fitted out for his new en- 
terprise at the cost of the African Association. 
He started in 1795, remained a few. months near 
the mouth of the Gambia, and penetrated into 
the interior in 1796. Robbed of most of the 
commodities he had taken with him, imprisoned 
by a chieftain on the borders of the great Des- 
ert of Sahara, and treated with much cruelty, he 
at length reached Sego, the capital of Bambarra, 
where he saw the Joliba, a river as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge. He at once 
concluded it to be the Niger, of which he was in 
search. He hit on the truth, but did not know 
at what part of the African coast its waters 
reached the sea. What he underwent in his 
venturesome journey on and by the side of this 
river can only be appreciated by a perusal of his 
narrative, one of the best books of travel in the 
English language. Stripped of almost every 
thing, he made his way as best he could, found 
reason to believe that the great rivér has its 
mouth at a part of the west coast far south of 
the Gambia and Senegal, and returned safely in 
1797. One fact impressed on his mind was that 
the negro tribes were much less cruel to him 
than such of the natives as were of Moorish de- 
scent. 

Strengthened by a few years of quiet life at 
home, Mungo Park started off again in the 
spring of 1805, with the hope of tracing the 
zreat river down to its outlet, wherever that 
might be. With about fifty companions he sail- 
ed up the Gambia as far as a town called Kayee, 
along a route not till then known to him or to 
any European, The hot season and the insalu- 
brity of the climate told so severely on the ex- 
plorers that by the end of August three-fourths 
of them had either died or had abandoned the 
enterprise. Park reached the great river, how- 
ever, and succeeded in obtaining leave from the 
King of Bambarra to fit up a canoe as a vessel 
suitable for sailing down the river. This vessel 
he named his Majesty's ship .Joliba. A narra- 
tive from his pen, brought to Europe by one of 
his companions, described all the proceedings 
down to November the 17th; the fatal sequel of 
the story came to light by degrees and from oth- 
er quarters. He had only five Europeans now 
with him, but the last words ever received 
from him betokened his undaunted resolution : 
‘*Though I were myself half dead I would still 
persevere, and if I could not succeed in the ob- 
ject of my journey, I would at last die on the 
Niger.” His words w@re fulfilled. It was not 
until five years afterward, in 1810, that the truth 
was known in England. The little party reach- 
ed Timbuctoo, and sailed in safety some way be- 
yond it, down the river. Here, however, a pres- 
ent which was sent to propitiate a king or pow- 
erful chief in Housa, or Houssa, was appropria- 
ted by an inferior leader, and the enraged king 
sent an army to destroy the vessel and its hap- 
less navigators. One Isaaco, a Mandingo priest 
and merchant, who had accompanied Park in 
his former journey, and who was now the means 
of collecting facts relating to the final tragedy, 
reported that ‘‘ there is before Houssa a rock, 
extending across the river, with only one open- 
ing in it, in the form of a door, for the water to 
pass through. The king’s men took possession 
of the top of this rock until Park came up to it 
and attempted to pass. ‘The natives attacked 
him and his friends with lances, pikes, arrows, 
and other missiles. Park defended himself 
vigorously for a long time; but at last, after 
throwing every thing in the canoe overboard, 
being overpowered by numbers, and seeing no 
chance of getting the canoe past, he took hold 
of one of the white men and jumped into the 
river; Martyn did the same; and the whole 
were drowned in their attempt to escape by 
swimming. One black remained in the canoe, 
the other two being killed, and he cried for mer- 
cy. The canoe fell into the hands of the na- 
tives. Amadi Fatouma (a guide, who was not 
present at this final scene), on being freed from 
his irons three months afterward, ascertained 
these facts from the native who had survived the 
catastrophe.” Uis statements comprise all we 
know of the death of this brave explorer, whose 
name is inseparably connected with the romance 
of African discovery. 


Liechhardt—shall we ever know where and 
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Leichhardt was a Prussian, who went to Aus- 
tralia just about thirty years ago, and rambled 
about in search of natural history specimens. 
In 1844-45 he made a venturesome journey 
from the east coast to the north coast of that 
country, under the patronage of Governor Sir 
Thomas Mitchell. He went where no Euro- 
pean had ever before been, and did his work 
well; but during three thousand miles of travel 
he suffered terrible privations. So far from be- 
ing tired out, however, he started off again, in 
the very next year, on a much more daring ex- 
pedition—to cross the whole breadth of Aus- 
tralia from east to west, striking as near to the 
actual centre as he could. ‘The last that was 
“heard of him was in April, 1848. How far he 
penetrated, when and how he died, perhaps we 
shall never know; for all his companions seem 
to have perished with him. Once now and then 
the Australian newspapers give bits of rumor 
about relics of poor Leichhardt; but they fail 
of verification when tested. The belief is that 
he perished far in the interior of the vast conti- 
nent, at some point which no other white man 
has ever visited. 

Whether La Pérouse was entrapped and mur- 
dered by South Sea aborigines, or whether he 
and his men found a watery grave by shipwreck, 
is not certainly known. In 1787, with the good 
ships Bussole and Astrolabe, M. De la Pérouse 
(or Peyrouse) left France on a voyage of discov- 
ery to the South Seas. He refitted at Sydney, 
in 1788, at the very time when Governor Phillip 
was establishing the first colony in those regions. 
The two ships started, but not a single man of 
either crew was ever again heard of. The in- 
tention announced was to visit the Friendly Isl- 
ands, New Guinea, and Van Diemen’s Land. No 
news of the expedition having reached France, 
Admiral D’Entrecasteaux was dispatched on a 
voyage of search, 1792-93, fruitlessly. Years 
rolled on, and the mysterious fate of La Pérouse 
and his companions excited much interest, and 
became the theme of poets, stories, and laments. 
Long afterward, Captain Dillon, in command 
of an East Indiaman, called at Tucopia, one of 
the New Hebrides Islands, in 1826. He found 
a silver sword-hilt and other articles of Frenct 
make, and learned from the natives that two 
ships had been wrecked at Mallicolo, another 
island in the group, nearly forty years before, 
leaving numerous fragments on the beach. ‘Tak- 
ing up this as a clew, the French government 
sent out M. Dumont d’Urville in the following 
year to make researches. At Mallicolo he 
found several articles of European manufacture 
in the possession of the natives; who, after some 
reluctance, and under the temptation of a gift 
of a piece of red cloth, pointed out a spot where 
anchors, canvas, and ship sheathing lay near the 
dry land at a depth of about twenty feet in the 
sea. ‘The tradition among the natives was, that 
on @ certain dark and stormy night the ships 
struck ; that one speedily sunk, and only thirty 
of the crew were saved ; that the other went to 
pieces, but without entailing the loss of her crew ; 
that the survivors used up the shattered timbers 
to build a schooner, which work occupied them 
seven moons or months; that they sailed away, 
and were never more seen. ‘Therefore, whether 
the hapless commander lost his life at Mallicolo 
or in some other part of the vast Pacific we shall 
probably never know. 

Nothing can more clearly show the difference 
between intense cold and intense heat, especially 
when the latter is accompanied by damp vapors, 
on the human frame, than the small sacrifice of 
life among the explorers of the icy regions com- 
pared with that which has marked the course of 
African travel. During the fifty or sixty years 
of voyaging, boating, sledging, and foot-wander- 
ing that have been experienced by Parry, the 
two Rosses, Richardson, Back, Hood, Franklin, 
Lyon, Crozier, Fitz-James, Kellett, Moore, Rich- 
ardson, Rae, Collinson, M‘Clure, Penny, Austin, 
M‘Clintock, Sherard Osborn, Inglefield, Belch- 
er, Kane, and others, the loss of life has really 
been very small, notwithstanding the almost in- 
credible hardships undergone. Ships and boats 
have been abandoned in great nuinber ; but the 
commanders and crews have, by some means or 
other, contrived to reach home in safety, with 
only a few exceptions. ‘The great loss is that of 
Sir John Franklin, with the whole of his officers 
and men. He had already known what priva- 
tion is in an earlier journey. In 1820 and two 
following years he and his party went from the 
Hudson Bay Company's territories to the icy re- 
gions and back again, in boat and on foot, a dis- 
tance of more than five thousand miles. During 
the last days of their return journey they fed 
upon the few wretched bits of scanty lichen 
which they could grub up from the ground ; and 
on one particular day ‘* they ate the remains of 
their old shoes, and whatever scraps of leather 
they had, to strengthen their stomachs for the 
fatigues of the journey.” Still they did return. 
That which is known as the Franklin Expedition, 
so many features of which are involved in mys- 
tery, and the interest in which has by no means 
died out, was later in date by a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Twenty-seven years ago—that is, in 1845 
—Sir John Franklin, Captain Crozier, and Cap- 
tain Fitz-James, with crews of a hundred and 
thirty men, set sail in the Erebus and Terror, 
each ship provided with a small steam-engine 
and propeller for occasional use, and with every 
necessary and comfort that forethought and lib- 
erality could suggest. In July of the same vear 
the ships were seen moored to an iceberg in Baf- 
fin Bay, the opening scene of most of the arctic 
expeditions; but, so far as is known, no white 
man ever again saw the explorers alive. ‘The 
ships were stored for five years, Still it occa- 
sioned surprise that no news of the intrepid ex- 
plorers reached England throughout the years 
1846 and 1847. 

The Admiralty, rendered anxious by this omi- ; 
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lin. Second, in the wint - 
Captains Kellett and Moore were sent to Behring 
Straits, to explore from that region northeast- 
ward, Third, in 1549, Sir John Richardson 
and Doctor Rae started off to examine the 
shores of the Arctic Sea near the mouth oi 
the Mackenzie River. Fourth, Sir James Ross 
went to search in the creeks and nooks near Lan- 
caster Sound. No tidings of Franklin having 
been met with by any of these explorers, re- 
doubled efforts were made in 1850, 
than eight expeditions were sent out, C: 
Collinson and M‘Clure to Behring Strait 
John Ross to Wellington Channel, Captains 
Penny and Stewart to Lancaster Sound; oth- 
er vessels, under Captains Austin, Ommaney, 
M‘Clintock, Osborn, and Forsyth, in various di- 
rections, ‘The Americans lent a kindly aid by 
sending out an expedition under Lieutenant Ve 
Haven. Another year came, and 1851 witnessed 
a new series of expeditions. Rae started on ar 
overland journey, to reach the icy regions by way 
of the Esquimaux country; Kennedy went to 
Regent's Inlet, Inglefield to Baftin Bay, Belcher 
to Wellington Channel, Pullen to Beechey Is!- 
and, Osborn to Wellington Channel, Kellett and 
M‘Clintock to Melville Island. All these brave 
men were encouraged to add to the previons!y 
acquiréd stock of knowledge concerning the ge- 
ography and hydrography of those desolate re 
gions, but were at the same time told that their 
chief duty was to search for Franklin. The vear 
1853 was marked by the starting of other expe- 
ditions, under Trollope and Kennedy, to Behring 
Straits, Inglefield to Wellington Channel, and 
Kane to Smith’s Sound. After these, at various 
intervals, other searching parties set forth; Mr. 
Anderson went from the Hudson Bay territories 
to the Esquimaux regions; Captain M‘Clintock 
explored in and around King William's Island ; 
other navigators have pursued the search from 
time to time ; while Mr. Hall, an American, ! 
made repeated journeys to Esquimaux regions 
where he thought information might be pick- 
ed up. 
What, then, is the sum total of our present 
] i Sir John's , 
| 








knowledge of the gullant « 

We say old, for he was an ¢ I : 
started, with a constitution much weakened by 
maladies and fatigues in earlier life. Some of 
the searches made in 1850-51 brought to light 
scraps of paper, empty meat-tins, sheds in which 
smiths and carpenters had evidently worked, the 
graves of three sailors of the Lrebus and Terror, 
and other relics, suflicient to show that Franklin 
had passed the winter of 1845-46 in Wellington 
Channel. The next information obtained was 
more important and far more tragical. Dr, 
Rae, one of the most skillful and intrepid of the 
Hudson Bay Company's officers,-went overland 
to the peninsula of Boothia, where he found 
that the Esquimaux had in 1! 
ticles of plate once evidently belonging to some 
of Franklin's officers. They told a story of two 
ships having been wrecked among the ice, and 
of dead bodies presenting signs of having been 
partly eaten by famishing men. Rae was unable 
to learn any thing further. When the direful 
news reached England an earnest desire was 
evinced to follow up the clew, not by the govern- 
ment, who were unwilling to incur further ex- 
penditure, but by Lady Franklin and the public. 
The overcoming of numberless difficulties at 
length enabled Captain M‘Clintock, in 18% 
discover, on King William's Island, buttons and 
medals once belonging to Franklin's men; then 
a skeleton, with scraps of clothing around it; 
then a heap of stones, in which was a copper 
cylinder containing a written paper; and around 
the spot a confused heap of clothing, stores, and 
instruments, The paper, unquestionably au- 
thentic, and of intense interest, recorded the 
fact that Franklin wintered in 1845-46 at Beech- 
ey Island, and in 1846-47 on or near King Will- 
iam’s Land; that in June, 1847, Sir John died, 
worn out; that in April, 1848, Captain Crozier 
and the remainder of the crews (of whom more 
than one hundred still lived), convinced that suc- 
cor would never reach them there, abandoned the 
ships, which had been hopelessly locked up in 
the ice for more than a year and a half, 

Here the narrative ended; but it appears 
pretty certain that Crozier and his men meant 
to try, by sledging, boating, and walking, to 
reach some of the trading posts of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Armed with this sad news, 
M‘Cliutock resolved to make a little further 
search. He found a boat mounted on a sledge, 
portions of two skeletons in the boat, and near at 
hand boots, slippers, watches, guns, books, and 
varieus trifling articles. ] 
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This’ was obviously 
only the beginning of a series of tragic scenes; 
but M‘Clintock, anxious to make known what 
he had discovered, returned.to England in 1859. 
Thirteen years have since elapsed, and a few 
further discoveries have been made; but many 
among us, especially his noble-hearted widow, 
feel that there ought still to be other things 
achieved in search of Franklin’s papers and 
relics. 

A comparison: Sir John Franklin, we know 
from these sad but scanty records, died in a 
little more than two years after leaving England 
for the last time, The indomitable Livingstone, 
we know from scattered data, was living five 
years after Ais departure to a vert different 
region. Livingstone is even now several vears 
younger than Franklin was at the time cf his 
death; he has an iron constitution; and so far 
as men’s speculations are worth any thing, wa 
shall see him again, 
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FROM DOVER TO CALAIS—THE “TWO HOURS’ PAS 
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THE SPRING AFAR. 
By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 
Far from the empire of my present days, 
Where I perforce remain, 
The wild, fresh airs of Spring blow to and fro, 
Piping out Winter's reign. 


I know the rosy wind-flowers spread like clouds 
Above the leafy mould, 

And pollard willows over shallow pools 
Stretch out their rods of gold. 


I hear the waters in the mossy swamps 
Start on their ocean quest, 

Gliding threugh meadows, murmuring in woods, 
Till reaching final rest. 


Fixed in my thoughts is Spring, so long remote ; 
Though Spring can not endow, 

As Summer can, or yield sweet Autumn’s peace : 
‘Tis that my heart needs now; 


Or Hope—may be that Spring and Hope are one. 
Therefore I should not ask 

For leave from this my place : both may be near, 
Behind my daily mask. 


NAFOOSA: 
A STORY OF GRAND CAIRO. 


Ir had been a glowing, scorching day. The 
desert was a vast glistening expanse of pitiless 
staring light, and the sky above it—intensely 
blue, and without the tiniest cloud to diversity 
its infinite monotony—had contemplated us 
fried, shriveled, dust-blinded mortals as we had 
toiled painfully, yet with heroic endurance, 
through our duties of sight-seeing. 

We had spent the afternoon visiting the di- 
lapidated but still beautiful ‘‘ Tombs of the Ca- 
liphs,” standing apart now in solemn isolation 
a mile or two from the city, and surrounded on 
every side by yellow sand—fitting resting-places, 
in their deep repose, for the great dead who lie 
there. 

Their calm sleep is seldom disturbed now. 
Tourists, to be sure, like ourselves, come now 
and then from the bleak North to stare and gid- 
dily chatter within the sacred precincts. But 
tourists have not as yet become the plague of 
these regions, and their visits are comparatively 
few and far between. ‘They come and go quick- 
ly, for there is not much to tempt them to loiter, 
and their voices grow fainter and feinter, and 
their fuot-prints are swiftly effaced from the ever- 
shifting sand, and all is silent as before.. The 
swarthy Bedouin stalks. majestically past next, 
with his dark fierce face turned toward the 
West. He is returning from a hurried, visit to 
the hated city to his roofless home in the des- 
ert; but he will not loiter within reach of even 
the faintest sounds of civilized life, and his 
grand, swift, yet never-hurried step quickly 
passes by, and he is soon Jost in the burning ex- 
panse. ‘Then, perhaps, comes a dark string of 
heavily laden camels, or a veiled woman with a 
pitcher on her head-and a dusky naked imp on 
her shoulder, or a troop of laborers, or a file of 
donkeys. But they all, like ourselves, have 
come merely to go again, and, gliding by noise- 
lessly, the dead ure once more left to themselves. 

The sun has set now in a tremulous golden 
glory, and the short southern twilight has al- 
ready deepened into night. The yellow sands 
and silent tombs are behind us—pale, ghostly 
shadows; and before us is a strange, fantastic 
city, through whose narrow streets our donkeys, 
and we upon them, are threading our way, under 
the guidance of our donkey-boy, Ali Achmet. 
Every, body who has ever been in Cairo is inti- 
mately acquainted with the tribe donkey-boy, 
the irrepressible, impudent, yet fascinating youth, 
who, chattering a doaen languages in a breath, 
bewilders the inexperienced traveler into the be- 
lief that he is a genius and knows them all. 
Foolish supposition, indeed. Six words of each 
is, on an average, the extent of his knowledge. 
But with these six words, his bright laughing 
eyes, his gleaming teeth, his never-tired legs, and 
his inexhaustible stock of good-will, fun, and im- 
pudence, he is the donkey-boy par excellence of 
all the world, and has won your heart in five 
minutes, 

This, however, is a digression, for Ali, our 
friend, was not, strictly speaking, a donkey-boy, 
though he called himself one, but rather a mas- 
ter donkey-boy, owner of several beasts and sev- 
eral boys. Ali was, in short, a man of sub- 
stance, who was doing well in the world. His 
age, according to his own account, was about 
twenty; but he looked, as all Easterns do, at 
least ten years older. His figure was tall and 
slender, yet strongly made, and his dark camel’s- 
hair cloak hung upon it in fine artistic folds. 
His small well-shaped feet were shod in bright 
yellow slippers, and a spotlessly white turban was 
wound in soft thick coils round his head. His 
fuce—it was a face such as one never forgets, 
and which, even in this land of dark-eyed, pas- 
sionate-visaged men, had a character and dis- 
tinction of its own. - A deep olive skin, a long 
flat nose, a thin broad mouth, which smiled now 
and then rather sweetly and sadly, and slow lazy 
oval eyes, lighting up occasionally with a sort of 
fierce eagerness, almost, [ might say, cruelty, 
which took one’s breath away, and somehow 
secined to make one’s blood creep in one’s veins. 

Ali and I were fast friends. From the first 
he had taken my donkey and myself under his 
special protection, and his place was invariably 
by my side. From the first, too, he had been 
communicative, contidential even, and had read- 
ily enough let me into the mysteries of his do- 
mestic interior. One day I had chanced to ask 
him if he had a wife, or two, or perhaps even 
three, I had added, with an involuntary lower- 
ing of my voice, and with a wholesale gulping 
down of the repugnance I felt at making the 
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odious suggestion. His answer relieved me im- 
mensely, Ali had but one wife, and Nafoosa 
was her name. 

** And do you love her very much ?” I inquired, 
eagerly, and with a keen sense of delight at the 
promising condition of Ali’s morals and manners. 

‘“*Love her? Yes!” And the oval eyes 
flamed up suddenly. ‘‘I give her diamants and 
pearls, and beautiful dresses—the best in the 
bazar. My wife pretty—very pretty. Love 
her? Yes, I do!” he concluded, emphatically. 

This was delightful. But the very next in- 
stant my feelings received a cruel shock. 

“And how long have you been married ? 
Have you any children ?” I asked, imprudently. 

‘*Children? Yes. One boy, dead—of other 
wife, you know; not this one,” he replied, care- 
lessly, and urging my donkey on to a quicker 
pace. 

‘*Other wife!” I repeated, aghast. ‘‘ But, 
Ali, you told me—” 

‘*She bad—very bad. Put her away—sent 
her home to her father. She ugly, very ugly— 
hate her!” my friend proceeded, in an off-hand 
way. 

This was unpleasant, and it took me a few 
minutes to recover myself. Presently, however, 
I had, with a facility which astonished myself, 
faced the position, and I was curiously inquiring 
into all the particulars, _Not very many could I 
gather. ‘The subject seemed to be of very slight 
interest to Ali. As far as the difficulties of 
language would allow me to discover, he had 
first married a wife of eleven, he being himself 
fourteen years old. She had had a temper, and 
probably a tongue. It was the old story of moth- 
er-in-law versus daughter-in-law, except that in 
this land of lightly considered matrimonial en- 
gagements the mother-in-law had carried the 
day in the end, instead of the wife. ‘The refrac- 
tory Fatimeh had, probably by mutual consent, 
returned to her father’s house, after the death of 
her child, and in due time Nafoosa had become her 
successor. Nafoosa! It was a sweet-sounding 
name, and somehow took my fancy strangely. I 
caught myself repeating it over and over again 
with a lingering tenderness ; observing which Ali 
suddenly looked up at me with flashing eyes. 
Would [ come to ‘tis house to see her? he in- 
quired. Nafoosa would be glad; his mother 
would be glad; every body would be glad; the 
coffee would be ready—‘‘ real Arab coffee—not 
the stuff they give at hotel,” with an expressive 
grimace; but good coffee, such as Arab drinks. 
Would I come? 

Of course I said that I would come, some day 
soon, but— And [ looked back with a smile at 
the gentlemen of our party. Might they come 
too? Were they to be allowed to see the lovely 
Nafoosa? 

Ali smiled too, but rather darkly. I had only 
made the proposal for a little jest, but my friend 
seemed to consider it a serious sort of jest, and, 
without ceremony, gave it a flat refusal. No 
man but himself might look on his wife’s face. 
Her father? Yes, that did not count. And her 
brother, of course.~ Yes. But a stranger, a 
Frank, a Christian! By the soul of the Proph- 
et’s mother, a thousand times, No! 

And so it came to pass that to-day, on our 
way back from the Caliph’s Tombs, Ali remind- 
ed me of my promise. Its fulfillment had been, 
from one cause or another, from day to day de- 
layed, but now my friend seemed resolved to take 
no excuse, and though I was tired and hungry 
and anxious to be at home, I did not know how 
to refuse his eager invitation, and after a short 
hesitation, said *‘ yes” to it at last. ‘The next 
minute I half regretted my complacency. Day- 
light had almost gone now, and the Mouski—the 
Fifth Avenue of Cairo—was brilliantly lit, and 
filled with a screaming, motley throng. But Ali 
and | had left the Mouski and my companions 
(who were returning to the hotel), and had turned 
sharply into a narrow passage, which led us, aft- 
er a minute or two, into a dark quiet quarter. 
The change was sudden and startling. I was 
alone with an Arab, whom a week ago I had 
never seen, and I was in the midst of a large 
Eastern city, and it was late, almost night. In 
short, to be perfectly candid, I suddenly felt a 
little frightened, and rather suspicious and dis- 
trustful of my friend Ali, in whose complete pow- 
er [ had rashly placed myself. We had both be- 
come very silent. My silly alarms paralyzed my 
tongue, and while Ali was probably indulging in- 
a pleasant dream of the home to which he was 
bringing me, I am ashamed to say that my brain 
was busy conjuring up all sorts of imaginary hor- 
rors. 

It was very foolish of me, no doubt. Yet, for 
my self-defense, the circumstances were, to say 
the least of them, slightly peculiar. On he went, 
through narrow lanes and winding passages, in 
which my feet came into continual contact with 
the walls. So narrow were they that the sky 
above was often but a slender streak of dark, liquid 
blue, in which a stray star was calmly shining ; so 
narrow that often, too, the delicately carved lat- 
ticed Arabian night balconies, jutting out on ei- 
ther side, hid the sky and the stars altogether, and 
made the passage beneath completely dark. Once, 
I remember, we came to a sort of little ‘‘ Place,” 
crossing which I breathed more freely. Here, 
too, were the tall dark houses and the mysteri- 
ous balconies, and strange dusky shadows were 
lying about. A white-veiled woman was gliding 
across it in a ghostly fashion. But above, iu the 
deep, distant sky, there was a moon, and such a 
moon! Soserenely, beautifully bright, and shin- 
ing down upon the little Place with such a glori- 
ous tranquil light that it quieted my nerves all 
at once, and made me feel myself again. Our 
wanderings were, moreover, nearly concluded 
now, and presently Ali and the donkey came to 
a stand-still. 

‘* This is my home,” he annougeed, laconical- 
ly, taking me in his arms—the Eastern fashion 





of dismounting one—and placing me upon my 





feet in front of a very low archway, behind which 
pitch-darkness, and nothing else, was visible. 
But something was audible—sounds which fright- 
ened me more reasonably than the imaginary 
terrors of a few minutes ago—the loud barking 
of a crew of the inevitable hateful, ugly curs, 
which are the veritable plague of all Eastern cit- 
ies, and my especial aversion and terror. 

It required all Ali’s persuasive powers to re- 
assure me and to induce me to follow him into 
the sombre regions whence the barks, or rather 
yells, proceeded ; but at last, to make a long 
story short, I plucked up my courage, and, keep- 
ing close at his heels, I soon found that I had 
safely crossed a sort of court-yard, and that I 
was climbing up the very steep and rickety stair- 
case which.led to his ‘‘ home.”” What astrange, 
dark place it was! How mysterious and still 
seemed the dim, lofty rooms, across which the 
lantern, which Ali had lit a few moments ago, 
threw all sorts of odd, shimmering glances. In 
the half light it seemed to be quite a palatial 
abode. We passed through at least two lofty, 
good-sized apartments before reaching the one in 
which Ali, with the gesture of a king, and with 
a courteous dignity which made: me blush for 
my recent ridiculous fit of suspicion and distrust, 
pointed to the divan, and requested me to be 
seated. It was easy to see that my friend was 
lord and master of his kingdom, and his coming 
seemed all at once to rouse it out of the sort of 
magic slumber in which it had been plunged. 
Doors opened and shut again. The shutiing of 
pattens made itself heard. There was a general 
waking up, and presently his womankind began 
to appear—slaves, servants, relations, children, 
what not? In these Eastern households it is as 
well not to inquire too closely into particulars, 
nor to attempt to fathom the mysterious depths 
of a Moslem’s harem. Soon a faint ray of light 
began to dawn upon me. At all events, what- 
ever or whoever they were, they were not all 
Ali’s. My friend was one of several brothers, 
who kept house together, and the consequence 
was this numerous female congregation, over 
which his mother reigned as queen. A hideous, 
disagreeable old queen she was, too. I disliked 
her from the very first ; and looking at her wrink- 
led, malignant, hard face, I fancied that I could 
fully sympathize with the wrongs and woes of 
the luckless Fatimeh. 

‘* But Nafoosa ?” I inquired, presently, when I 
had done my best to acknowledge the numerous 
salams and greetings which I received from all 
sides, and I had become somewhat accustomed 
to the eager gaping and staring to which I was, 
of course, subjected—‘‘ surely Nafoosa is not 
one of these ?” ‘There were one or two tolerably 
pretty faces among them. But not even the 
kohl which darkened their eyes, nor the paint 
which colored their cheeks, nor the gleaming 
whiteness of their teeth—which I believe was 
genuine— gave them the remotest claims to 
beauty. As to the rest, they were unmitigatedly 
ugly and awkward in their tasteless, clumsy 
clothes, and with their grinning, vacant smiles. 
‘*Surely Nafoosa- could not be one of these?” 
Ali, seated by my side on the divan—all the 
women, not even excepting his mother, standing 
in various ungruceful attitudes before us—smiled 
a quiet, superior sort of smile at my question. 
‘* No, certainly. Nafoosa was not one of these. 
She had been sleeping, probably, and was now 
dressing herself. She would come in a minute.” 

She was coming even then ; had indeed come 
—noiselessly, like an apparition—and was stand- 
ing, white and still, in the midst of that chatter- 
ing, grinning, untaking group of women. It 
was as if a pure white lily had suddenly sprung 
up in the midst of a gaudy, vulgar flower bed. 
Perhaps Nafoosa, roused abruptly from her slum- 
bers (Eastern women sleep, from want of any 
thing else to do, at all times and hours), had not 
had time to deck herself, and had therefore, at 
the summons of her lord, hastily concealed de- 
ficiencies by wrapping herself up in the white lin- 
en garment, called eezar, which is the female 
out-of-door toilet in the East. At all events, 
from whatever cause, she wore it now. ‘The ef- 
fect of the contrast was delightful. The eezar 
was not put on after the usual hideous and un- 
gainly fashion, which converts its wearer into a 
shapeless, waddling bundle, but was carelessly 
thrown over the shoulders, leaving the head 
and neck uncovered: and if the girl had stud- 
ied her appearance for a week, she could not 
in the end have selected a more becoming or 
striking costume. How beautiful she was! with 
those lustrous, wistful eyes, and that soft, en- 
tirely colorless skin, and that profusion of rich, 
dark hair ; and when she smiled, as she was now 
smiling at me—a shy, surprised smile, so unlike 
the bold, gaping smiles of the other women—I 
felt my heart jump into my mouth, and thought 
that in all my life I had never seen any thing 
half so pretty. 

And so I enthusiastically informed her hus- 
band, who received my compliments with true 
Eastern phlegm ; yet I could see well enough that 
he was proud and delighted, for, with an air of 
condescension, he rose from the divan and went 
over to his young wife and pulled her hair, and, I 
suppose, repeated my words ; for the girl blush- 
ed a little, and laughed a little, and presently, at 
my urgent request, Ali induced her to seat her- 
self beside me and to make friends—no very easy 
undertaking, considering my limited stock of 
Arabic. 

However, we got along famously. Nafoosa 
seemed to like me, and she was quick and intel- 
ligent, and she managed to understand the most 
of what I tried to say to her. Before long I re- 
membered Ali’s boast of the diamonds and pearls, 
and, for the sake of conversation, I alluded to it. 
The other women were bedizened with trinkets, 
but Nafoosa was unadorned, save for a little 
bunch of sweet-smelling violets which peeped 
slyly out from the folds 6f her white drapery. I 
regretted my inquiry the moment it was made, 








for Ali’s face suddenly darkened, and he spoke 
to her roughly. ‘*Why was she not properly 
dressed ?” he asked; ‘‘and where were her ear- 
rings and her brooches and her rings?” And 
then he appealed to his mother; and so far as I 
could gather, Nafoosa got a good scolding from 
both of them for the untimely simplicity of her 
costume, It was in vain that I did my best to 
repair my mistake, and declared that I liked Na- 
foosa best as she was, without ornament, and 
that jewels could add nothing to her beauty. 
Allin vain. The poor girl was carried off like 
a child in disgrace by her mother-in-law, who 
chattered vehemently all the while, and Ali, re- 
suming his seat, and calmly sipping a cup of the 
delicious coffee with which I had already been 
regaled, informed me that he had sent her to 
dress herself. 

“She has got lazy of late,” he said; ‘‘ and 
she does not care about dressing and making 
herself beautiful. But she must, I tell her; and 
she must do it,” he concluded, with one of his 
emphatic looks. 

Silently, because I felt a sudden aversion to 
the tyrant, and did not care to pursue the con- 
versation, I awaited her return. Not for long. 
Presently she came back, tricked out with the 
famous ear-rings—tolerably good diamonds— 
and with a brooch awkwardly stuck in her hair, 
and-another fastening her dress, and with a chain 
round her neck, and a few cheap rings on her 
fingers. All the other women burst into loud 
mockery and gayety, and clapped their hands, 
as the old hag, with a triumphant air, led the 
girl back to us adorned, shrinking and cap- 
tive. But I did not laugh; nor would I give 
more than a passing glance at the jewels, to 
which Ali proudly called my attention, exhibit- 
ing his wife as he might have exhibited a favor- 
ite horse or dog. For my part, I could only 
look at Nafvosa’s face and into her deep, pathetic 
eyes, and marvel and puzzle over the great, wild 
sadness which I suddenly saw there. 

And so Ali Achmet introduced me to his 
young wife, and initiated me into the mysteries 
of his harem; and then, all at once, dropping 
the grand courtesy of a host, and relapsing into 
the obliging obsequious Ali of my acquaintance, 
brought me safely home, in good time for dinner. 
Heaven knows that I was glad enough to get 
back to the pleasant, well-lit, gay hotel, away 
from Nafoosa's dim, quiet home and Nafoosa’s 
piteous, haunting eyes. ‘They haunted me all 
that night and the next day, and the next night 
too—haunted me so vividly and to such a pur- 
pose that before many days had passed I awoke 
one morning with an irresistible longing at my 
heart to see the girl once more. No reason why 
I should not. Ali, when I told him of my wish, 
looked the least possible shade surprised, it is 
true, but professed himself delighted and hon- 
ored; and so I paid another visit to his ‘* home,” 
and not one only, but several. I grew fond of 
Nafoosa, and she liked me. She interested me 
strangely, winding herself in some mysterious 
fashion round and round my heart, drawing me 
to her as to a magnet; and when one day she 
suddenly told me, what, indeed, I had guessed 
from the very first, that she was miserably, 
wretchedly unhappy, so unhappy that she longed 
to die, 1 took her in my arms and kissed her as 
though she were my sister. Perhaps it was this 
that won her heart. Poor girl! I would have 
done any thing I could for her. But what could 
I do save listen, and make frantic efforts to 
progress in Arabic, so as to be able to listen to 
some purpose, and to speak to the unfortunate 
girl a few words of the warning and advice which 
she so badly needed ? 

** But, Nafoosa, it is wrong, dreadfully wrong, 
for a married woman to love any man but her 
husband,” I said to her, when she had told me 
all about Hassan’s dark, sweet eyes, and his gen- 
tleness and his bravery and his goodness, and 
how they had loved one another from childhood, 
and how they would continue to love one an- 
other so long as life lasted. But the girl only 
shook her head and smiled drearily at my meek 
little sermon. 

** Of course she was wrong,” she said; ‘‘she 
knew that, and she was a lost, wicked woman, 
and”—here she shuddered and grew pale—‘‘ Ali 
would kill her if he knew it.” And I very soon 
discovered that a slavish terror of her husband's 
jealousy and vengeance was poor Nafoosa’s 
standard of right and wrong. 

** But how did you come to marry Ali,” I in- 
quired, ‘‘if you loved Hassan all the time ?” 

She laughed at my simplicity and ignorance. 
After the barbarous fashion of these countries 
she, a girl of fifteen, had been made a wife with- 
out being asked or consulted, or even having 
ever seen her husband’s face. 

** But Ali is fond of you and good to you, is 
he not?” I inquired, softly, when I had thought 
a little over her sad story. 

Her face darkened, and there came another 
piteous outburst. Her husband’s love was that 
of a tyrant for his slave. He was proud of her 
beauty, because it belonged to him. It was his 
pleasure, as it is the pleasure and custom of all 
Arabs, to invest his money as quickly as it was 
gained in jewels and trinkets with which to 
deck her. He caressed and petted her, much 
as a tiger might caress and pet a trembling white 
rabbit, which happened to be his plaything for 
the moment; and she—she loathed and shrank 
from this hated affection, and lived in abject, 
slavish submission to his authority. 

It was a terrible business. Soon she had told 
me all, the little all there was to tell. It was but 
a slender, pitiful little romance, and its incidents 
were tiny ones, such as would seem very flat and 
insignificant to the free-born, strong-minded her- 
oines of romance at home. But insignificant 
as they were, they were every thing to N~*oosa— 
all-important, all-engrossing. A furtive glance, 
a hasty pressure of the hand, a loving word whis- 


pered into her ear, the gift of a flower now and 
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then—this was the weak food upon which her 
guilty love so passionately lived ; these were the 
great, stirring events of her life. Once a week 
Nafoosa went to the bath; now and then on a 
shopping expedition to the bazars, and always 
with her face closely veiled, and under the watch- 
ful protection of her mother-in-law. These, and 
these only, were the lovers’ opportunities. 

“Then Hassan never comes here?” I in- 
quired. 

‘*Here!” Nafoosa laughed at my ignorance, 
or, rather, incredulity in what I had often heard, 
of the rigor with which a Moslem guards his 
harem. ‘**No man ever does,” she said. ‘It 
would cost him his life.” And with blanched 
lips close to my ear, for the other women were 
constantly passing to and fro, and privacy was 
totally unattainable in this crowded establish- 
ment, she related to me how, a month or two ago, 
some trifle had aroused her mother-in-law’s sus- 
picion, which had been at once imparted to her 
son, and how Ali had come to hey, and had sworn 
a terrible oath that if ever he discovered her to 
be guilty of a fault, the vengeance he would 
take would be sure and terrible. ‘* For myself 
I would not care much,” she said, recklessly. 
“The pain would be short and quickly over. 
But for Hassan, my Hassan!” and she shud- 
dered and clasped her hands with a despairing 
gesture, 

‘*Your Hassan!” I repeated, reproachfully. 
And then I asked her what had been the begin- 
ning of this unfortunate love, and how it had 
come to pass that, strictly guarded as Moslem 
women are, she had yet managed to know and to 
love a man. 

With eyes softly lit with happy memories Na- 
foosa told me of her childhood, when her mother 
and Hassan’s had been close friends, and their 
children had played together. If the old people 
had but lived, all would have been well, she said, 
for, even in those days, she and Hassan had been 
called husband and wife, and plans had been made 
that, in due season, they should marry. But, 
after a while, both Nafoosa’s parents died, and 
Ali's father, who was a distant relation, had be- 
come her guardian. 

The law gave him a right to marry her, but 
he, being an old man, had transferred this right 
to his son, who, inflamed by the accounts he had 
heard of her wonderful beauty, had refused to 
relinquish his claims. ‘*If Hassan had been 
rich, and had. been able to offer a good price for 
me,’ Nafoosa concluded, a little scornfully, ‘* Ali 
would probably have given me to him, for he 
loves money ; but Hassan is poor, and could give 
little but his love.” 

That was all. Poor, poor child! I had not 
it in me to chide her—hardly even to think her 
sinful and guilty, now that I knew all. 

And had she no confidante, no consoler? I in- 
quired, with wondering pity—no safe friend with 
whom to share her dreadful secret ? 

Then, for the first time, Nafoosa burst into 
vears. Before, all had been excitement and 
smouldering passion and resentment and rebell- 
ion; but now I had unwittingly touched anoth- 
er and a softer chord, and had awakened the 
memory of a gentler and more heart-piercing 
grief. She had had a sister, a twin sister, who 
had known all. While she lived, life was en- 
durable, for they loved one another passionately. 
But, three months ago, she and her baby had 
died, and Nafoosa was aloue. 

** And can none of these other women help 
you?” J asked, presently, when her piteous sobs 
had somewhat subsided, and her tears were flow- 
ing more gently. 

The girl shook her head wearily and sadly. 
Yet some of them looked good-natured and 
kindly, and the sight of Nafousa’s tears seemed 
to distress and concern them. 

**They would talk,” she whispered, with a 
frightened glance. And, observing their vacant, 
silly faces, and the ceaseless, giddy chatter which 
they kept up, I could not feel surprised at her 
reserve and caution. 

Just then Ali’s mother appeared, and I rose 
to depart. The old dame liked neither me nor 
my visits,and I could very well see that she 
looked with distrust upon my friendship for her 
daughter-in-law. But I did not care a rush for 
her disfavor, feeling perfectly sure that, so long 
as Ali found it profitable to remain in our serv- 
ice, not one of his household would venture to 
show the English Sit¢ the smallest sign of dis- 
courtesy. And so, though upon that occasion 
the old lady’s coming was the signal for my de- 
parture, I often returned again, generally seizing 
the opportunities when I knew that Ali's engage- 
ment with one or another of our party secured 
his absence from home. 

One day, a little while after this, I chanced to 
meet Nafoosa in the bazar. My companions 
and myself were spending an idle hour in poking 
about and making purchases, and I, wearied of 
one of the inevitable and interminable bargain- 
ing wrangles which are an indispensable part of 
the business of buying and selling in these coun- 
tries, had wandered a little apart into a quiet, 
dim place, where a few cross-legged, gray-beard- 
ed merchants held stately watch over their 
Stalls. 

At the further end two women were engaged 
in a loud altercation over a pair of slippers with 
a picturesque and venerable gentleman, whose 
superb appearance would have led one to suppose 
him quite superior to the weakness of wishing 
to drive a good bargain. At least, one of the 
women was fighting valiantly for the slippers ; 
the other was standing by listlessly, apparently a 
mere spectator of the dispute. To my amaze- 
ment, she all at once rushed to meet me, and 
seized my hand. It was Nafoosa, but Nafoosa 
enveloped from head to foot in her white eezar, 
and with such a,,thick, impenetrable yashmah 
that she was quite unrecognizable. Her mother- 
in-law, who was her companion, was as closely 
veiled as herself. The charm of sixteen and sixty 





required, it seemed, the same protection. While 
the old lady was wrangling over her slippers 
Nafoosa and I enjoyed quite a little chat. Only 
for a few minutes, however. Suddenly I felt the 
girl’s hand, which I held in mine, tremble, and 
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she plucked it away brusquely. ‘* It is he—Has- | 


san!” she whispered, in a choked voice, and with 
a quick, sudden movement she changed her posi- 
tion, so as to place my figure between her own 
and that of her mother-in-law, whose attention 
was still, luckily, absorbed by the obstinacy of the 
slipper merchant. I looked round. A fine, 
handsome young man, in chocolate-colored petti- 
coat-trowsers and an embroidered jacket, was 
slowly, and with an air of studied unconcern, ap~ 
proaching us. When he was quite close to Na- 
foosa, after a cautious glance toward her mother- 
in-law, he paused. I saw their hands meet in a 
convulsive clasp. I saw more—that which, if 
the eyes of any of the cross-legged, solemn sons 
of the Prophet had seen from their stalls, would 
probably have then and there exposed Nafoosa 
to the direst consequences. I saw her, quick as 
lightning, raise her hand and draw aside her 
veil for an instant, showing him her white, beau- 
tiful face, and smiling upon him the saddest and 
sweetest smile that ever made a man’s heart 
beat. 

Lucky Hassan! It was all very wrong and 
dreadful ; and I, a mere spectator, felt, somehow, 
horribly guilty myself; but all the same I could 
not for the life of me help liking the young man 
on the spot. He looked so much in earnest, 
and so grateful, and—rare sign of emotion in an 
Eastern—he actually colored violently; and he 
really was extremely handsome, and his refined, 
thoughtful face betrayed no symptom of conceit 
or vanity, but only deep, passionate, eager affec- 
tion. It was all over in a minute—indeed, so 
quickly over that none but a close observer 
could have detected the lovers’ little pantomime ; 
and then the young man, having given me a 
courteous salutation, passed on his way, and had 
in another instant disappeared. 

** Hassan knows you; I have told him about 
you,” Nafoosa explained to me, after a minute or 
two of breathless silence. And I knew by the 
altered tone of her voice that a ray of sunshine 
which would gladden her life for some time to 
come had stolen into the girl's heart, and was 
making sweet melody there. 

It chanced that soon after this little adven- 
ture I caught a cold which kept me prisoner at 
home, and thus a Jonger time than usual elapsed 
without my having seen Nafoosa. When I did 
next see her a change seemed to have taken 
place in her which frightened me. She was 
looking ill— wretchedly ill—and there was a 
recklessness in her manner and a despair in her 
eye which told me clearer than words could tell 
that the yoke was becoming too galling and dif- 
ficult to bear. Her husband, too, had altered. 
Ali had grown silent and morose. Now he 
never jested nor smiled, and his glistening, 
snake-like eyes were generally moodily bent 
upon the ground. Now and then, however, I 
caught them fixed upon me with a dark look of 
suspicion, which, whenever I perceived it, used 
to make my heart jump into my mouth, and my 
thoughts fly with cruel anxiety to his wife. 
Once, as indifferently and innocently as I could, 
I ventured to ask him what the cause of his un- 
wonted gravity was—whether he was ill, or in 
trouble, or unhappy. But I was repulsed with 
such a short answer that I understood at once 
that no further confidences were to be made me 
about his domestic concerns, and that the dark 
grief over which he was brooding was too sacred 
and terrible to be approached. 

The end of my story is coming now, and the 
end is such a sad one that I must hurry over it 
as quickly as possible. It was about six weeks 
since the evening that I had paid my first and 
memorable visit to Ali's house. We were soon 
to leave Cairo, and we had, during the last days 
of our stay, made a little expedition to see the 
Pyramids of Sakkara. Ali accompanied us as 
usual, for though, by this time, I had grown both 
to dislike and fear him, for the sake of keeping 
up my intercourse with his wife to the last, I was 
careful to conceal my sentiments, and to retain 
him in our service. We were to have been two 
nights absent, but on the second day one of our 
party got ill, which obliged us to alter our plans 
and return at once to Cairo. It was late when 
we reached the hotel, and I well remember the 
pale smile with which Ali listened to me as, 
when I bade him good-night, I promised to go 
to see Nafoosa on the following day—resolved in 
my heart to make the girl a final entreaty to 
submit to her fate, hard as it was, and to im- 
plore of her, if from no other motive than the 
dread of her husband's vengeance, to be faithful 
to him to the last. Ali heard my promise with 
cold politeness. A little while ago he would 
have expressed himself delighted, and would 
have bidden me a glad welcome. But times 
had changed now, and I could see that jealousy 
had awakened distrust even of me, and that he 
now repented of the foolish indiscretion he had 
been guilty of in allowing a ‘‘dog of a Chris- 
tian” to penetrate into the privacy of his harem. 
That night I could not sleep. The slow hours 
went wearily by, and I counted them all. At 
last, when it was broad daylight, I fell into a dis- 
turbed slumber, which was worse than wakefal- 
ness, for it was haunted by a wretched dream. 
What it was I could not at once recall, but I 
awoke screaming and frightened out of my life. 
To sleep again was, of course, impossible, and I 
was soon up and dressed. It was early still, but 
I longed for a breath of fresh air, and [ resolved 
to go out and get it. It was not till I found my- 
self out of the house, inhaling the delicious morn- 
ing air, and looking with delight at the beautiful 
sky, still tinged with countless delicate dawn 
colors, that I all at once remembered that I had 
dreamed of Nafoosa. It was one of those rare 
moments in one’s life when the perfect loveliness 








of heaven and earth brings home to one’s heart a ' 


sudden, swift conviction that existence is a bless- 
ed thing. Yet in the midst of it, like a dark, 
chill shadow, the memory of my dream crept 
across the brightness and extinguished it. I 
hurried on my way. Instinctively and half un- 
consciously I had taken the now very familiar 
direction of Ali's house. It was a tolerably long 
walk, but I had soon accomplished it, and was 
in the dusky court-yard from which, on the first 


evening of my coming, the dogs had barked such | 


an unceremonious welcome. Now they were 
quiet enough. Every thing was still, strangely 
still—for, early as it was, there were a few peo- 
ple about—dark Moslems, with grave, stern 
faces, and, here and there, a woman rocking 
herself to and fro beneath her white eezar, and 
uttering harsh wailing sounds. At once I knew 
that something had happened. What it was I 
could not summon courage to inquire. My ap- 
pearance was well known in the place by this 
time, and I was allowed, without question or 
comment, to climb the dark, steep staircase. 
The door at the top of it was half open—an un- 
usual circumstance in a Moslem house. I en- 
tered. In the first room there was a small 
group of turbaned heads and petticoated figures, 
speaking in subdued tones. One of them ap- 
proached me as I went by. I believe that it 
was Ali's brother; but I hardly saw him or 
heard the words which he addressed to me. 
The next door was closed. It was that of the 
women’s apartment, and, after a little pause, it 


was opened for me, and when I passed through | 


quickly closed behind me. I made one step for- 
ward, calling Nafoosa. Then I paused, motion- 
less. Nafoosa was there, close to me, on the 
low divan at my feet. But she never stirred 
when I called her. O God! she was dead— 
dead! her white face whiter than I had ever 
seen it before, her wistful smile smiling up at 
me more wistfully than it had ever done, and— 
but I turned away, and could look no more. I 
had seen a spot of dark crimson blood upon her 
dress. 

Not then, but afterward, I heard the particu- 
lars. As he had threatened, Ali’s vengeance had 
been swift and sure. Nafoosa’s young life had 
been cut off quickly, too quickly, please God, for 
much pain. It appeared that of late his wife's 
rebelliousness and open unhappiness had in- 
creased the suspicion that he had, for a long 
time, secretly harbored. Hassan, counting upon 
his absence with us, had chosen the previous 
evening to make an attempt to carry off Na- 
foosa. But for Ali's unexpected return, he 
might possibly have succeeded; but, as it was, 
Ali was behind him, dogging his footsteps, when, 
at the appointed hour, eight o'clock, he was wuit- 
ing for Nafoosa’s coming. She came—poor girl, 
she came. But if her lover was waiting for her, 
so also was her husband, armed with a sharp 
weapon with which he had sworn to revenge 
himself. Nafoosa had fallen at his feet with- 
out a struggle; but Hassan and he had had a 
terrible one. Fortunately interference had come 
in time to prevent a second death, and both the 
combatants were secured. Ali's punishment was 
slight—almost, indeed, nominal. In the East a 
wife’s infidelity is the justification of any crime ; 
and I believe that he very soon consoled himself 
with another one. As to Hassan, I heard after- 
ward that he had disappeared from Cairo, and 
that even his friends knew nothing of him. Some 
said that he had committed suicide ; others, that 
to expiate his sin he had undertaken a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca; others, that he had lost his rea- 
son, and had wandered away purposelessly to 
distant countries. I could never discover the 
truth. ‘Time has passed—all the actors in the 
little tragedy have faded in the dim past; but 
Nafoosa’s memory ever remains vivid and clear, 
and her sad, beautiful eyes haunt me still. 





LONGEVITY. 


A German observer has recently calculated 
the average longevity attained in different pro- 
fessions. His information, if trustworthy, would 
be very interesting, not merely to insurance 
offices, but to young men settling the difficult 
question of their employments for life. If a 
youth will be content with fifty-six years, he 
may become a doctor; if he requires a year 
more, he may be an artist; if he wants fifty- 
eight years of life. he may go to the bar; but in 
order to have a fair prospect of attaining to sixty- 
five, he must enter into holy orders. It would 
be interesting from this point of view to compare 
the average longevity of men who pursue difter- 
ent studies under similar physical conditions. 
We merely throw out the hint for the benefit of 
those whom it may-concern. 

There are, however, a few obvious facts which 
may suggest the possible fruitfulness of such in- 
vestigations. Parents have for a good many 
centuries been disgusted when their sons have 
plunged into metre instead of taking to the count- 
ing-house; but they have never, we suspect, 
made full use of the argument from the deleterious 
influence of the pursuit upon human life. Po- 
etry, we should be inclined to say, is as bad as 
razor-grinding. Looking through any list of 
English poets, the number of early deaths is 
startling. Burns, and Byron, and Shelley, and 
Keats, and Chatterton will occur at once. To 
the list of those who died before fifty we may 
add Spenser, Thomson, Collins, and Goldsmith. 
Shakspeare managed just to get beyond his fif- 
tieth year, and Pope and Gray got half-way from 
fifty to sixty ; but an aged poet is an exception 
of the proverbial kind. Milton lived to a re- 
spectable age; but then he long refrained from 
indulgence in this dangerous practice in favor of 
the superior (we speak from a sanitary point of 
view) pursuit of political life. He did not long 
survive the recurrence to his earlier pursuits. 
Cowper lived to near seventy ; but it drove him 


| Six, and Hobbes ninety-one. 





mad. Dryden reached the same age without 
the same penalty; und Wordsworth, by dint of 
a regular country life, survived all his contem- 
poraries, and attained. the respectable age of 
eighty. By way of contrast, let us suggest the 
names of a few speculative philosophers among 
English writers of reputation. We find that Ba- 
con and Hume lived to be sixty-five, Berkeley 
to be sixty-nine, Locke seventy-two, Reid eighty- 
Among the Ger- 
man metaphysicians, Kant died at eighty, and 
Schelling at seventy-nine, while Hegel was pre- 
maturely cut off at sixty-two. In France, Male- 
branche lived, in spite of a delicate constitution, 
to be eighty-seven, and then had to be killed by 
an encounter with his brother metaphysician, 
Berkeley. Descartes, it is true, died at about 
the age of Shakspeare ; but Descartes was natu- 
rally delicate, whereas we can hardly doubt that 
Shakspeare had a fine constitution. If they had 
exchanged pursuits, no one can say that Shaks- 
peare might not have rivaled Hobbes, and Des- 
cartes perished as early as Keats. Spinoza, 
again, died at forty-four ; but De Quincey very 
properly argues from this and other circum- 
stances that he must have been murdered. Let 
us hope, for the credit of philosophy, that such 
was the case. At any rate, though the shortest- 
lived of metaphysicians, he would have had a very 
fair tenure of life for a poet. We have not in- 
dulged in any profound researches ; but we have’ 
had the curiosity to determine the average age 
of a short list of English poets. The result 
comes out precisely fifty-six, which, according to 


! our German authority, is just that of the most 





unhealthy of all professions. The average, how- 
ever, is materially increased by the admission of 
such unreasonably long-lived people as Rogers 
and Mrs. Barbauld, and other minor poets. A 
still shorter list of metaphysicians gives an 
average of sixty-eight years, or a length of 
life superior even to that of the clergy; but 
we admit that it would be desirable to base 
any decided theory on a wider collection of 
facts. 

There is, of course, nothing surprising in these 
results. The true philosophical temperament is 
precisely that which is favorable to long life. A 
man who never irritates himself about any thing, 
who never subjects his machinery to an unneces- 
sary shock, will go on living when a far stronger 
man, animated by more troublesome passiots, 
will beat himself to pieces against the world. 
The same disposition which fits a man for long 
processes of patient meditation will generally en- 
able him to take life easily ; and it is curious to 
observe how such a speculator, for example, as 
Hume, while his philosophy tends to upset all 
established creeds, may be personally a conserv- 
ative of the strongest kind, and desire the stabil- 
ity of the institutions whose vitality he is doing 
his best to destroy. Just so Gibbon attacked 
Christianity in theory, but was utterly disgusted 
when revolutionists began to reduce his theory to 
practice. Poetry of a certain class may be com- 
paratively innocuous for similar reasons. Chau- 
cer, Wordsworth, and Goethe were all long-lived 
poets, because they seldom-indulged in violent 
emotion. Descriptive poetry generally may be 
regarded as fairly harmless; and even graceful 
song-writers, like Herrick in old days and Tom 
Moore in ours, may be a long time in wearing 
themselves out. But a young man who takes to 
writing revolutionary odes, or who shares the 
passionate impulses of a Byron or a Shelley, 
might almost as well take to drinking, so far as 
his prospects of longevity are concerned. Ik is 
the feverish irritability to which all poets are 
more or less liable that is really destructive ; 
though, of course, they may occasionally keep 
their passion within bounds. Perhaps there is 
an apparent contradiction to this theory in the 
fact that clergymen are said to be long-lived. 
Mr. Galton asserts, in his work on hereditary 
genius, that the spiritual heroes of the world 
have generally been men of sickly constitution ; 
and one might fancy that a tendency to indulge 
in strong religious emotion would be as perni- 
cious as the analogcus disposition to poetry. 
But, in the first place, it is probable that the 
mass of clergymen are as little inclined to undue 
excitement of any kind as their neighbors. 
Most of the sermons which we hear give very lit- 
tle indication of a fiery soul absorbed by uncon- 
trollable passion, and overpowering its feeble ten- 
ement of clay. And, moreover, excitement des 
not appear to be injurious when it is worked off 
in action. Politicians and lawyers live long 
enough, though they go through a constant 
course of vehement excitement. A maw of a 
certain strength of constitution probably finds 
the stimulus rather healthy than otherwise; 
and men like Brougham or Palmerston are all 
the better for the ceaseless strain upon their fac- 
ulties. If they had been excluded from any 
practical displays of energy, and condemned to 
be always working themselves up into vehement 
emotion, with no better mode of discharge than 
writing verses, it is possible that they would have 
fretted themselves out of the world at an earlier 
period, We must add, however, that in all such 
speculations there is always an obvious alterna- 
tive. It may be not that poetry exercises a del- 
eterious influence, but that men of weak consti- 
tutions naturally take to expressing themselves 
in poetry. The disease may, in short, be the 
cause, instead of the effect. It would be impos- 
sible to pronounce confidently on so large a 
question, and we can merely commend the sub- 
ject to statistical inquirers. 1f they apply them- 
selves to the investigation, we might discovet 
some usetul hints, and even find out in time what 
particular schools of art or theology are most de- 


| structive: whether, for example, a Calvinist gen- 


erally lives as long as an Arminian, or a classical 
as a romantic poet. ‘The field is boundless, and 
we are content to leave the development of the 
subject to those who may have time and oppor- 
tunity to work it out. 
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FROM DOVER TO CALAIS—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED HARBOR AT DOVER.—{See Pace 337.) 
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OLD M.S. MEANS, 


“You see,” said the old woman, knocking the resid- 
uum from her cob-pipe, and chafing some dry leaf be- 
tween her withered hands preparatory to filling it again, 
“you see, Mr. Hartsook, my ole man’s purty well along 
in the world. He’s gota right smart lot of this world’s 
plunder, one way and another.” And while she stuffed 
the tobacco in her pipe Ralph wondered why she should 
mention it to bim. ‘ You see we moved in here nigh 
upon twenty-five years ago. “Twas when my Jack, him 
as died afore Bud was born, was a baby. Bud'll be 
twenty-one the fifth of next June.” 

Here Mrs. Means stopped to rake a live coal out of 
the fire with her skinny finger, and then to carry it in 
her skinny palm to the bowl—or to the.hole—of her 
cob-pipe. When she got the smoke agoing she pro- 
ceeded : 

“You see this ere bottom land was all Congress land 
in them there days, and it sold for a dollar and a quarter, 
and I says to my ole man, ‘Jack,’ says I, ‘Jack, do you 
git a plenty while you're a gittin’. Git a plenty while 
you're a gittin’,’ says I, ‘fer ‘twon’t never be no cheap- 
er’n ‘tis now,’ and it ha’n’t been, I knowed ’twouldn’t,” 
and Mrs. Means took the pipe from her mouth to in- 
dulge in a good chuckle at the thought of her financial 
shrewdness. ‘**Git a plenty while you're a gittin’,’ 
says I. I could see, you know, they was a powerful 
sight of money in Congress land. That's what made 
me say ‘Git a plenty while you're a gittin’.’”, And Jack, 


he’s wuth lots and gobs of money, all made out of Con- 
gress land. Jack didn’t git rich by hard work. Bless 
you, no! Not him. That a’n't his way. Hard work 


a’n't, you know. "Twas that air six hundred dollars he 
got along of me, all salted down into Flat Crick bot- 
toms at a dollar and a quarter a acre, and ‘twas my 
sayin’ ‘Git a plenty while you're a gittin’’ as done 
it.” And here the old ogre laughed, or grinned horri- 
bly, at Ralph, showing her few straggling, discolored 
teeth. 

Then she got up and knocked the ashes out of her 
pipe, and laid the pipe away and walked round in front 
of Ralph.. After adjusting the “chunks” so that the 
fire would burn, she turned her yellow face toward 
Ralph, and, scanning him closely, came out with the 
climax of her speech in the remark: ‘ You see as how, 
Mr. Hartsook, the man what gits my Mirandy’ll do well. 
Fiat Crick land’s worth nigh upon a hundred a acre.” 
—From “ The Hoosier School-Master.” 





‘*GIT A PLENTY WHILE YOURE A GITTIN’,” SAYS I. 





JIM PHILLIPS... 
Jim Phillips was a tall, 
lank, stoop-shouldered fel- 
low, who had never distin- 
guished himself in any oth- 
er pursuit than spelling. 
Except this one art of spell- 
ing he was of no account. 
He could not catch well or 
bat well in ball. He could 
not throw well enough to 
make his mark in that fa- 
mous Western game of bull- 
pen. He did not succeed 
well in any study but that 
of Webster's Elementary. 
But in that he was—to use 
the usual Flat Creek locu- 
tion—in that he was “a 
hoss.” This genius for spell- 
ing is in some people a sixth 
sense, a matter of intuition. 
Some spellers are born and 
not le, and their facility 
reminds one of the mathe- 
matical prodigies that crop 
out every now and then to 
bewilder the world. Bud 
Means, foreseeing that 
Ralph would be pitted 
against Jim Phillips, had 
warned his friend that Jim 
could “spell like thunder 
and lightning,” and that it 
“took a powerful smart 
speller” to beat him, for he 
knew ‘‘a heap of spelling- 
book.” To have “spelled 
down the master” is next 
thing to having whipped 
the biggest bully in Hoopole 
County, and Jim had “‘ spell- 
ed down” the last three masters. _He divided the hero- 
worship of the district with Bud Means.—From “ The 
Hoosier School-Master.” 


RALPH HARTSOOK. 


He approached a word as the bull- 
dog approached the raccoon. He 
did not take hold until he was sure 
of his game. When he took hold 





JEEMS PHILLIPS. 


it was with a quiet assurance of 
success, As h spelled in this 
flog; way for an hour the 


est words the Squire could find 
the excitement steadily rose in all 
arts of the house, and Ralph's 
riends even ventured to whisper 
that “may be Jim had cotched hi 
match after all!” : 
But Phillips never doubted of his 


success, 
“Theodolite,” said SoS. 
“T-h-e, the, o-d, od, th 0, the- 
theodolite,” spelled the 


: 4 the Squire, nearly 
losing his teeth in his excitement. 

Ralph spelled the word slowly and 
correctly, and the conquered cham- 
pion sat down in confusion. The 
excitement was so great for some 
minutes that the spelling was sus- 
jended. Every body in the house 

ad shown sympathy with one or 
the other of the combatants, except 
the silent shadow in the corner. /t 
had not moved during the contest, 
ond did not show any interest now 
in the result. 

“ Gewhilliky crickets! Thunder 
-ad lightning! Licked him all to 
> mash !” id Bud, rubbing his 
hands on his knees. “That ts 
my time all holler!” 

And Betsey Short giggled until 


odo, — 





her tuck-comb fell out, though she was on the defeat- 
ed side. 

Shocky got up and danced with pleasure. 

But one suffocating look from the aqueous eyes of 
Mirandy destroyed the last spark of Ralph’s pleasure 
in his triumph, and sent that awful below-zero feeling 
all through him. 

“‘He’s powerful smart, is the master,” said old Jack 
to Mr. Pete Jones. ‘He'll beat the whole kit and tuck 
of ‘em afore he’s through. I know'd he was smart. 
That’s the reason I tuck him,” proceeded Mr. Means. 

“Yaas, but he don't lick enough. Not nigh,” an- 
swered Pete Jones. ‘ No lickin’, no larnin’, says L”— 
From “ The Hoosier School-Master.” 


The talent of the author is by no means limited to 
external observation, but extends below the surface to 
shrewd recognition of the lights and’shades of charac- 
He makes free use of the comic element in his 
tions, but only when comic objects fall in his 
way; he is not always bound on a forlorn pursuit of 
fun; and does his readers the justice to remember that 
they are capable of t without being kept on 
a broad laugh by perpetual caricature. Althongh pos- 
sessing a strong sense of the ludicrous, he is no cynic ; 
he is not one who rejoices in making sport of the faults 
and foibles of his fellow-creatures ; his power of satire 
furnishes him with a trenchant le, but he has too 
much good-nature to use it for mischief. The kindly 
tone of his volume does not at all detract from its piqu- 
ant effect, while it recommend it to many readers 
who prefer humanity to ill-humor.—New York Tribune. 


The tale is American throughout, and full of quaint 
humor and most delightful character sketches. The 
author is a superior limner of character, and makes all 
his sketches with a flowing pen. Since “‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” we have seen no tale that so entirely absorbed 
us.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 


Mr. Eggleston’s “‘ Hoosier School-Master” is a decided 
success, and deserves to be. It shows all the essential 
qualifications of a born story-teller. It never <a 
its successive chapters, brief and rapid, end with telling 
effect, and always leave’on the mind of the reader the 
impression of much reserved power. There is no a) 
parent labor for effects, but such spontaneous abund- 
ance of them as to make, perhaps, the chief defect of 
the book—an occasional but excusable verging on to 
“sensationalism.” The characters are numerous and, 
in many instances, remarkably defined and individual. 
Artists can find here new t for the canvas. The 
dramatic skill of the volume is one of its most striking 
features. Its thoroughly “‘native American” character 
will render it one of the most national examples of our 
literature. The critics, foreign and domestic, have — 
been demanding of our writers a legitimately nation: 
literature, and have welcomed Bret Harte, Joaquin 
Miller, etc., as the founders of a native school of au- 
thors. leston’s volume will be welcomed as one of 

responses to this demand. Frontier life 
and frontier language have never been more ——— 


represen 

idioms ae © Some of 
them have questioned by the reviewers, but these 
very examples have been verified by other critics. The 
book, as a success, ought to be very encouraging to its 
author, but still more as a promise. He has struck a 
vein which ought to be are ber oy wy he is 
indisputably the man to work it.—The Methodist, 


“The Hoosier School-Master,” wast Eggleston, 

is finely illustrated, with twelve full-page engravin 

on tinted paper, and numerous other cuts. It will 

sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, $1 26, 

b the —, Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, 
ew York. 


A new story by Mr. Eggleston, entitled “‘ The End of 
the World: a Love Story,” is commenced in Hearth 
and Home, Vol. IV., No. 16, issued April 11th. The 
scene of this a a laid in the West, thirty years ago, 
and we feel sure that the story will excel ‘‘ The Hoosier 





School-Master” in vividness, humor, and powerful de- 
lineation of character. Hearthand Home is sold by all 
Newsdealers. 


gt Annual subscriptions, at Three Dollars, may be- 
gin with the story; and the Se udd 

Co., 2445 Broadway, New York, offer t per from 
that time to the end of 1872 (more than eight months) 
for Two Dollars, but only to those who subscribe dur- 
ing April, 





HEARTH & HOME, 


No. 16, April 20th, 


Contains Two Chapters of a most Interesting 
and Instructive 


NEW STORY 


from the Author of ‘THe Hoosier Scuoot- 
Master,” which many leading Journals pro- 
nounce one of the best of the three real Ameri- 
can Stories ever produced. The New Story, 
written by 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


will illustrate Life in the West Thirty Years Ago. 
It is entitled 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 


Having read several Chapters of this New 
Story, the Publishers are happy to assure their 
readers that it will be a Rich Treat; and they 
believe it will far excel in interest even ‘‘ The 
Hoosier School-Master.” It will be finely Ilus- 
trated by some of the best Artists, 


—_—— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Those desiring it can have HearTH AND 
Home, beginning with No. 16, to the end of 
1872 (over Eight Months), for $2. This offer 
extends only to such Subscribers as are received 
during April. Yearly subscriptions, $3 00 ; 
Clubs ef Ten, $25 00. 


PLEASE NOTIFY ALL YOUR 
FRIENDS AND. NEIGHBORS 


of the above announcements respecting the New 
Story and the $2 Subscriptions. 


ORANGE JUDD & C0, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








